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A Hundred Years Ago. 


An educational experiment was undertaken a hun- 
dred years ago in Switzerland that has produced 
mighty results. Pestalozzi was deemed hitherto a 
man of little ability ; his idea was a simple one—it 
was to “keep a school.” This was his mode of re- 
lieving the wretchedness that abounded. The school 
begun at Stanz was closed by the war, but was con- 
tinued at Burgdorf and Yverdun ; at this latter place 
it was visited by philanthropists, statesmen, nobles, 
and kings. It was the most famous educational ex- 
periment ever made in Europe, probably in the world. 
Those who construct a modern steam engine little 
think of the labor and thought of the man who first 
put water vapor to a practical use. And but few of 
the teachers who use Pestalozzi’s methods to-day 
think of the man who brought them to light. Ifa 
thoughtful person should determine to know some- 
thing of this remarkable discoverer he would turn pos- 
sibly to a cyclopedia and find substantially this brief 
statement : 

“ Pestalozzi was born at Zurich in 1745 ; he became 
interested in the welfare of the masses ; thoughtful 
study of the problem convinced him that a just ed- 
ucation was the only means for their happiness. To 
test his theory he turned his house into an orphan 
asylum and endeavored to give what he conceived to 
be the education needed. He employed objects to 
develop the observing and reasoning powers, because 
he conceived that the Creator designed the external 
world for this purpose. 

“In arithmetic he began with the concrete and pro- 
ceeded to the abstract. He gave moral instruction 
as if he were the father of the group of children about 
him, incurring in this way the hatred of the religion- 
ists who wanted formal creeds (and theirs only) to be 
taught. This effort to deepenand improve the moral 
sense and judgment distinguished his school from 
those that had existed, where a certain formal religious 
routine was considered the only thing needful to be 
done to start a young being on the road of right liv- 
ing. 

“He produced an astonishing effect on the think- 
ing world ; his school was visited by thinking men 
from all countries. The French Revolution, just 
closed with all its horrors, had forced statesmen to see 
that something must be done for the common people 





besides making them do the work and pay taxes ; no 
one but Pestalozzi offered a method by which they 
could be made contented, harmless, stronger, and self- 
sustaining. 

“His methods were immediately adopted by Ger- 
many, and gave that country the educational suprem- 
acy it still maintains. His seminary for teachers was 
seen to be an essential element, and was copied there 
and in other countries ; his methods are the basis of 
those now employed in the civilized world. He died 
in 1827.” 

This brief statement, however, would give the earnest 
seeker after light on the rise of the Pestalozzian methods 
no clear insight,and we shall endeavor to supplement it 
with a further explanation, not, however, proposing 
to do away with the need of reading much literature 
and of investigating the deep subject of elementary 
education by careful, prolonged thinking. 

Before Pestalozzi’s day it had occurred to mankind 
that it was a good thing to gather children into a room 
and teach them to read and write, for mankind had 
seen that a knowledge of these arts was a mighty 
handy thing in many cases. It does not seem that 
Pestalozzi felt that not enough people learned to read 
and write and cipher in his day; he did not, it appears, 
strive to have more people learn these arts. Some 
have supposed he was an apostle of universal educa- 
tion—not so; his efforts were not to found more 
schools ; they were to have the school such as would 
operate justly on the mental and moral powers of the 
child. All around him were children who had been 
to school, but he saw they were lacking in something 
he felt should have been effected in the school. 

Pestalozzi was a thinker ; his course previous to his 
teaching experiment shows this. His conclusion was 
that God had created educative influences, had sur- 
rounded the child with them, but that the teacher 
wholly ignored them. He believed that, as the world 
caused the body to grow to a normal and beautiful 
figure, so it was intended to cause a similar growth 
of the mind and heart. It was growth, as we 
term it, that Pestalozzi aimed at. He did not make 
reading, writing, and arithmetic the objects of going 
‘to school; they were not the ends of the school as 
he conceived it; they were the means by which he 
could obtain an insight of the world in which he lived. 

He aimed to have the pupil observe the world, to 
look at things and then use language and number to 
express his discoveries. This is the central point in 
Pestalozzi’s educational discoveries ; he made it by 
observing the child himself ; he had no books from 
whence to obtain ideas about education; he was a 
deep student in “child study,” though the term had 
not been invented in his day. He noted, he says, 
that as soon as a child was satiated at its mother’s 
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breast it turns away to the outside world, that often- 
times it would turn away half fed so delighted was it 
with the world of objects. 

Pestalozzisaw the reason why achild learns so much 
during the first five years of its life, a mystery to so 
many. During these years he is under the ministry 
of Nature, a pupil of a teacher provided by his Creat- 
or. Afterward he falls into the hands of a different 
style of teacher and his progress is slow. 

In these days we talk of the need of psychology to 
the teacher ; Pestalozzi declares that his idea was to 
base his methods on the mode of mental develop- 
ment. “ My efforts,” he says, “ have been to psychol- 
ogize education ;” a statement that can be pondered 
upon alike with profit by the college president and 
the beginner in teaching. 

Pestalozzi believed that a young human being nor- 
mally taught would be desirous of doing right ; chat is 
he believed that education according to the plan of 
nature made the child a moral being. It waschirged 
by many in his time that his school did not have 
enough religion in it, that he had too little faith in the 
effect of the catechism. What tons of literature, what 
oceans of words, have been emitted to prove that 
morality in the child can be promoted only by instruct- 
ing him in the religious dogmas of his parents! In 
America the effort has been undertaken to follow Pes- 
talozzi in this regard ; the public school is to teach no 
religious dogmas. 

Pestalozzi followed in the footsteps of nature by 
presenting things to the child and by directing atten- 
tion to operations with things, and by causing ex- 
pression concerning them. It was a rule he followed 
that nothing was to come between the child and the 
observation ; the teacher is not there to tell him. If 
Pestalozzianism were to be summed up ina single sen- 
tence itwould be: Promote the self-activity of the child. 

The effect on the world of the discoveries of Pes- 
talozzi may be compared to a tidal wave; especially 
was the impact felt in America, though little thinking 
was given to education at that period. There were, 
however, a few men in New England who felt the in- 
congruity of the situation; the people had emerged 
from the second war with England with magnificent 
hopes of humanity and yet they cared almost nothing 
for the schools. The two Alcotts, May, Woodbridge, 
Colburn, Russell, Brooks, Carter, Pierce, Mason, Bar- 
nard, and Mann embraced the new ideas; the latter 
began to preach the new gospel of education. 

The effect was prodigious. “America is a grand 
country for new things,” said a noted French observer. 
People began to crowd the school-houses and churches 
to hear; conventions were held and teachers’ insti- 
tutes became popular meetings. Normal schools were 
established ; better buildings were erected. Above 
all, a new spirit pervaded the teachers. “They did not 
claim they could teach more than the routinists ; they 
simply said they proposed to continue the develop- 
ment begun by nature under the auspices of loving 
parents in the child’s home. The people believed 
there was truth in this doctrine, and as they under- 
stood it gave money more liberally. 


But education is a deep subject; many have com- 
plained that Pestalozzi was obscure when he wrote to 
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expound his theories ; it is conceded that Froebel, his 
pupil, is far more obscure. It has taken much time 
to develop the discoveries of these two men ; it is only 
within the past quarter of the century that manual 
training has secured a foothold in the schools and yet 
it is plainly built on Pestalozzian ideas. It cannot be 
said we know positively the best things to be done by 
the child in the school-room. We are not able to dis- 
possess ourselves of preconceived convictions. 

But much has been accomplished in the century that 
has elapsed since the poor Swiss reformer Pestalozzi 
began his experiments. We can look back in both 
wonder and admiration. At all events, the school- 
house is no longer the place of terror it once was to 
children : the teacher has become or is becoming the 
friend of his pupils ; it is no longer a crime for the 
child to be active ; spontaneity is encouraged; the 
love of nature is seen to be fundamental, for nature 
without operates on nature within. The spirit that 
animated the school at Yverdun is animating a thous- 
and schools ; Pestalozzi did not live in vain. 


r 
Miss Maybie and the Class Above Her. 


By Frederic L. Luqueer, Brooklyn. 


Miss Maybie had been appointed director of a kin- 
dergarten to be opened in a large public school ina 
great city. 

“T hope I can make it a success,” she said to her- 
self ; “ for a great deal depends on this first year. If 
the people get attached to the kindergarten the first 
year, they will soon make it a permanent part of 
every school. And, besides, I hate to fail.” 

Miss Maybie was not given to making wordy reso- 
lutions. She was like one whom old A®schylus des- 
cribed as “an unboastful man ; his Aand saw what was 
to be done.” 

Yet she could not help thinking, and resolving a 
little too, during the few days that preceded opening. 
And then, too, there was a plan to be made of the 
first week’s work. Miss Maybie hoped that every 
day that week would be clear ; and she hummed over 
the air of “ Good-morning, Merry Sunshine.” That at 
any rate would be the song for the first week. And, 
if it rained, she would tell the children to make be- 
lieve the sun was shining ; and they would greet it, 
whether or not. And she smiled as she pictured be- 
forehand the class she was to have. Then she went 
to thinking of the plays and games, the gifts and oc- 
cupations that were to fill the days. She felt a thrill 
of pleasure at the outcome. She hoped she would be 
able to be patient and to win over any hard case she 
might have. But what if she couldn’t win? Well, 
she would study the case, anyway ; she would try to 
get acquainted with the mother. She would see the 
home ; and then, knowing everything, she could for- 
give everything; and perhaps patience and power 
would grow. 

There would be child study in her kindergarten. 
And if there was to be failure in the discipline, why a 
study of the causes of that failure would be of value ; 
and she laughed at the cold comfort of the thought. 
Miss Maybie’s mind often took a negating attitude 
But that was only Plato’s black horse of the soul 
which, strong charioteer that she was, she soon 
reined in and made to amble along decorously in ex- 
pected ways. “Oh, dear,” said this negating mood of 
hers, at this movement, “what a tiresome thing that 
child study is. Franky, aged 3 years, 6 months, and 
15 days, said so and so; and Daisy, aged 485 days 

and 10 hours, made an exclamation never before heard 
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from her—and so on, ad infinitum. And what does it 
allamountto? To tell the truth, Franky’s and Daisy’s 
doings seem very flat ; and one belittles herself if she 
thinks about toddlekin’s doings all the time.’ 

Then Miss Maybie began to drive away this thought. 
“But one must have wider view,” she said. ‘ Child 
study is one window looking out upon all of human- 
ity.” 

‘Thinking of this, a fancy came into her head. 
There came a memory of the Sistine Madonna. “See,” 

she said to herself, “even the Madonna is not limited 

by her child. She holds it close ; but then her eyes 
look straight forward, and out into the depths and 
mysteries of life that surround her.” So the child 
student, she thought, was not to be limited to child- 
observation, but was to seek an interpretation as wide 
as humanity itself. 


II. 


Miss Maybie had-had the kindergarten now for two 
weeks. She was more than half pleased with its 
progress ; though it seemed very far from what she in- 
tendedit tobe. She might have been more pleased; for 
to an observer, unaware of the ideal which she had set 
herself, the kindergarten seemed beautifully conduct- 
ed. You might enter the room, and at once you felt 
the happy air. In the first place there were the forty 
little children—not too many, for Miss Maybie had 
an efficient assistant. As a visitor you do not feel re- 
sponsible for the children’s conduct; so you are free 
to be touched by the mingled pathos and comedy of 
the scene. You forgot your own fight with fate or 
fortune as you watch the children. Their faces are 
the early morning ; and in their shine you feel indeed 
that 

God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


And then you see what a piece of art the whole pro- 
gram may be. Under one aspect, the children are a 
delicate musical instrument. How deftly the light 
touch of the teacher brings out now a note of discov- 
ery, again a tone of triumph at some happy invention, 
and then a merry symphony of voices, hands, and 
feet, amid the games of chickadee or butterfly. 

Miss Maybie, you see, is an artist. Just now she 
has forgotten technical rules and classifications of 
theory. There is a pattern in her soul of what she 
wants to achieve to-day ; and she is working it. out 
as naturally and whole-heartedly as are the children 
themselves. For themoment, “ Come, let us live with 
our children,” is more than a motto. While teaching 
and leading, Miss Maybie forgets herself, or, rather, 
broadens out, so as to be merged in the little world 
she is shaping into order and beauty. You see here 
a picture of freedom—of unhampered movement 
toward the realization of the ideal ; and you think, 
perhaps, that Miss Maybie’s face as well as that of 
the Philadelphia kindergartner might have been 
chosen as the model for the head of Liberty on the 
coin of the United States. 


III. 


Well, the period of self-estrangement—of absorp- 
tion by the outer—as Rosenkranz might say, was over. 
There was now the return to self—a passing judgment 
on the work of the day and a planning for the next. 
At least that was what Miss Maybie said to herself as 
she rode homeward in the car. But with a half sigh 
she deposited her black silk bag beside her and 
opened the book which she was reading to and from 
school. Miss Maybie did not wish to stay ina rut. 


She loved books and wanted to live in as widea world 
as she could. Now, it was “The Marble Faun” she 
was reading. She almost wished she was as good and 
fair as Elsie (as a matter of fact, she was, nearly) ; but 
to herself she seemed often a combination of Miriam 
and Donatello together. That very day, for instance, 
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did not little Samuel in the kindergarten prove aggre- 
vating? And if there had been a precipice in front 
of him (she thought now with self-reproach) she might 
have been tempted to push him over. As it was she 
had sent him home, which was almost as bad. 

But this after-school reading time was to be sacred 
to self-culture ; and school problems were to be ban- 
ished—“ procul, aaah O profani,” she said, with a 
half memory of Horace. So she read on. She came 
to the place in which Hawthorne spoke of the sculp- 
tor’s work as if it were a freeing of the statue already 
present in the marble block. Of course she had often 
heard that figure used to illustrate also the work of 
education. But at this moment it came with new force; 
and Miss Maybie could not rid herself of it. “ Only 

ee,” she said to herself, “how much more difficult the 
work of education is than sculpture. From the mar- 
ble, one artist brings out his own design. But in 
school, think of the different teachers, each knocking 
a chip off here and another there; and no one very 
well aware of what the others have been aiming at.’ 

And now Miss Maybie-shut the book. Her mind 
brought her to a personal accounting. What had she 
done to make her own aim clear; and how had she 
tried to find out the aim of the teacher of the class into 
which her kindergarten children were going? Asa mat- 
ter of fact, had she not been regarding her work asa 
separate little garden, or picture framed off from sur- 
roundings ? Had she not been satisfied in making 
its work pretty and its spirit gay, without much con- 
sidering what was to be done in the next class? 

To be suse she had thought of the next class; but 
then it was with a feeling of pity that her little Kinder 
had to leave the sunny kindergarten for the rigid rows 
and prison-like seats of the primary class—from nine 
to three, too, poor things, think of that! 

: Nevertheless,” thought Miss Maybie, “the chil- 
dren can’t be kept little all the time; they must grow 
out of the kindergarten into the other classes. I must 
realize that more and more.” 

“And why shouldn’t the kindergarten prepare for 
this next class?” 

“Oh, but,” said Miss Maybie’s negating mood, “ the 
next class is such a cramped affair—its freedom ‘so 
limited, and its spirit so poor that, certainly, prepara- 
tion for it cannot be taken as the kindergarten goal. 
And yet, isn’t my kindergarten in the school just to 
make these upper classes better worth the going into?” 

Here Miss Maybie stopped short. ‘“ What a Phari- 
see I am!” she thought; “ with my ‘ Thank thee, I am 
not as other men are.’ Perhaps | could learn a good 
deal myself from these upper teachers. In the first 
place, the conditions of their work are harder. Their 
hours are nearly twice as many ; and they have per- 
“ee three times the number of children to deal with. 

hen they haven’t the games of the kindergarten, nor 
the variety of fascinating material to help them in 
gaining interest. Then, too, there isn’t the pictur- 
esqueness about theirwork to attract the notice of the 
public, which the kindergarten receives. They haven’t 
the ready praise and congratulation bestowed upon the 
kindergarten.” 

“Now,” thought Miss Maybie, “if they do good 
work under these harder conditions, should not I honor 
them the more?” And as Miss Maybie left the car, 
she determined she would go more than half way in 
being friendly to the teachers in the school. She also 
determined to know what the work of the upper classes 
was like. » “ Perhaps there can be help both ways,” she 
thought. 

The next day Miss Maybie stayed after kindergar- 
ten had been dismissed. During the afternoon she 
visited the class of the teacher next above. 

“May I stay here this afternoon?” she asked the 
teacher; “1 want to see what my children are coming 
to. Perhaps I can_prepare them for your work.” 

Fortunately, the teacher whom Miss Maybie visited 
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was quite self-possessed; and enjoyed having visitors. 

“Qh, yes,” she responded; “ but I’m afraid I can’t 
show you very much. They are such little things, and 
want so to move around. It will be a great victory 
when I can keep them still in these seats.” 

But she was better than her word. She did not mean 
that it was her ideal that the children should sit like 
stone figures—like the seated statues of Memnon, ut- 
tering never a sound save when blown upon by some 
chance wind from the desert. But during lesson peri- 
ods it was necessary that seats should be kept, and that 
tongues, save those reciting, should be still. 

And Miss Maybie marveled at her success. The 
children were as interested in the sounds and appear- 
ances of the letters and words as ever were children in 
the gifts and occupations of the kindergarten. Seldom 
had she seen such enthusiasm displayed as during the 
drill in phonics. The eager way the little hands went 
up, seeking to gain permission to tell the sounds, and 
the self-restraint shown by tke children in awaiting 
their turn to call, were truly wonderful. And then 
there were the words written on the blackboard—ever 
so many words; so that there might be a hunt for the 
one called. 

Then Tommy, or Eddie, with his pointer would go 
searching for his prey among these words, and would 
be as exultant as any hunter, when he found and pointed 
out the right one. 

Then, as a change, there came the song of the black- 
smith, and the little faces deepened into hearty earn- 
estness as they sang the song, and hammered rhythmi- 
cally, with little clenched fists, upon imaginary anvils. 

“Why, this is kindergarten,” thought Miss Maybie; 
“and the children seem to realize what they are doing, 
more than they do in some kindergartens,” she added 
to herself. 

After singing, the children were busied with some 
clay modeling. While they were working at this, Miss 
Maybie aided some of the fingers that seemed all 
thumbs, 

“ The kindergarten work would help prepare for this 
work,” she said to herself. ‘Had these children had 
a course in the kindergarten, their fingers would be 
much more manageable.” 

At this point, Miss Maybie happened to be near the 
teacher. Miss Maybie directed her attention to a lit- 
tle fellow with rather long, yellowish hair, and unkempt 
appearance generally. “ Yes,” said the teacher, “ that’s 
one of my problems; he is often rude and boisterous, 
and does alot of mean little tricks. But he likes to do 
things for me; and is very good when distributing 
materials about the class. He has powers of affection, 
too, I think. Yesterday I called at hishome. It was 
poor enough to account for all his ill looks and ill 

doings. But hé showed me his cats. He was very 
fond of them and they looked as if they had been well 
cared for.” 

And then Miss Maybie told her of a similar case in 
her kindergarten—the very Sammy who had so often 
tried her patience. And both these teachers under- 
stood each other the better, as they saw that each had 


like problems to face. 
When the period for modeling was over, the teacher 
asked Miss 


aybie if she would be good enough to 
teach her children one of the movement games they 
had in the kindergarten. “See,” she said, “ during 
recess we could go into the large kindergarten room 
which is free from desks ; there will be a chance for 
freer movement than can be had in here. And these 
children need it, too; they have too much sitting.” 

So Miss Maybie brought them out into the large 
room. And then they played “The Snail,” and other 
games, in which birdies iopped about and seemed to 
fly with wings. There was as much glee and happy 
movement as in the kindergarten itself. 

Then the childsenemasched back into their room and 
to their desks; and were bvsied with a writing lesson. 
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As Miss Maybe watched them, she thought: 


“ After 
all, they like their work at their separate desks. Each 
one becomes a little proprietor of his own domain, 
Each belongs to the class, to be sure; but each has his 


own desk and his own task. The desk may be a start- 
ing point for growth in individuality; and the feeling 
of self-directed power and of responsibility may be born 
here.” 

Then Miss Maybie, with a word of thanks, said 
“ Good-bye.” 

lV. 

As Miss Maybe went homeward, the thought came to 
her that the kindergarten had perhaps been neglecting 
an opportunity. 

“The kindergarten is to prepare for life,” she said. 
‘ That’s told us often and often. It is to have a very 
real life of itself, too; and that is told us repeatedly. 
The games and occupations give business to a very 
real child-society; and the games and occupations are 
meant to prefigure and to interpret the labors of the 
older people’s society. The child gets to know the 
work of the shoemaker, the blacksmith, and baker. He 
values them, and is interested by them. And this in- 
terest is awakened by the talks and games.” 

“ Now, why,” thought Miss Maybie, “ should we try 
to make interesting these trades and other life-work, 
participation in which is really many years distant from 
the child; why do we make these interesting, and invest 
them with a halo of poesy, while we forget to picture 
to the child the school days that are coming? Shouldn’t 
we have games and songs and occupations that play 
school, as well as those that play at a trade? Cannot 
we so interpret the work of the school that is coming 
that, even in the kindergarten, the child will look for- 
ward joyously to entering the classes above the kinder- 
garten? Cannot we make him think of books as the 
storehouse out of which we have gained the pretty 
stories that he has heard, and make him feel that ‘ learn- 


_ ing to read’ will give him a key to that wonderful treas- 


ure-house? And so with the other things that must 
be learned in school.” 

“Yes,” thought Miss Maybie, “just as there is a 
game of baker or blacksmith, there ought to be a game 
of school.” 


V. 


The first Saturday morning, thereafter, Miss Maybie 
spent in trying to invent a game of school that would be 
a beginning of what she wanted. Gradually an idea 
formed itself. It was something like this: The kinder- 
garten children would be separated into little groups 
of four or five, and would start out from a make-believe 
home, bidding “ good-bye” ‘to mother. Then the 
mother (represented by kindergartner or by children) 
would hand them books and pencil-box, with a word 
of good wishes. Then the little school children would 
pretend to come before the school and enter the new 
class. And there must be something said to suggest 
the work to be done, and to clothe it with some little 
grateful fancy or other. 

Then Miss Maybie started in to make a song that 
would fit all this. She was rather frightened at the 
undertaking. “ But then,” thought she, “ Froebel him- 
self made some pretty poor songs, poetically consid- 
ered.” So, in the light of this comfort, she made her 
first stanza. It ran: 


“Mother, now good-bye,” we say, 
“ Off to school: we go away; 
We won’t flit as if with wings, 
We'll walk sedate as older things.” 


“There is a wrong foot in that last line,” 
Miss Maybie. So she tried again: 
“ Good-bye, mother dear,” we say; 
“We're promoted; from to-day, 


We won’t scamper any more; 
We will walk as if fourscore.” 


“ But the thought of that won’t do,” again 
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“The solemnity of promotion time is 
rather overexpressed. I wanted to put something 
about their gladness at going into a higher class. And 
then, too, they must scamper, every now and then, if 
they want to, for many a year yet.” 
So again. Childten sing: 
“Good-bye, mother dear,” we say ; 
“ We're promoted; so to-day 
Teachers new we must obey ; 
They will tell us wondrous things, 
Making us as glad as kings.” 
Then Miss Maybie wrote on: The mother sings: 
“ Here are books and papers wise, 
Whispering what’s in earth and skies; 


Love them as your truest friend; 
They'll delight you to the end.” 


Children march, and approaching “ make-believe” 
school, sing: 
* Here's the school with doorway wide ; 

We're most ’fraid to go inside ; 


We'll be lost among the halls, 
And the silent-standing walls. 


Miss Maybie. 


But we'll meet our duty bravely, 
Teacher’s there to lead us safely ; 
And the halls and walls, they love us, 
Bending kind their heads above us. 


‘A, B, C,’ we'll learn to-day ; 

That’s to know what books may say ; 
‘One. two, three,’ we'll count together ; 
That's to help with father’s ledger. 


And in times between we'll sing, 
Gay as lark upon the wing ; 

Then we’ll do our best to know, 
For we love to learn and grow.” 

“ There!” said Miss Maybie. “If the little things 
will only understand all that that means! But at any 
rate, we will try it. The teacher who gets them will 
be glad to have them come with that feeling.” And 
then the little that was left of the Pharisee in Miss 
Maybie, said: “I only hope she won’t give them a 
rude awakening.” 

r 


Teachers’ Pensions in Our Country. 


By L. Seeley, Professor of Pedagegy, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

The pension question is now attracting the attention 
of teachers throughout the country. Indeed, it is a 
question that has been far too long delayed when one 
considers its importance, not alone to the teachers, but 
to the schools themselves; for whatever strengthens 
and improves the character of the teachers is a benefit 
to the schools. It came near causing a serious rup- 
ture at the late meeting of the N. J. State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, because the friends of the retirement fund 
urgd that “this is the one live topic in educational cir- 
cles,” andsoughttoforce that idea upon the association. 
While it was willing to concede the importance of the 
movement, and was willing also that those of its mem- 
bers who are interested shall control the fund, the as- 
sociation was not willing to subordinate all other inter- 
ests to this one, nor to make the work of our educa- 
tional association the “tail of the retirement fund.” 
There are certainly many more important questions 
connected with our profession than this. 

That there is growing interest in pensions is shown 
by the fact that during the last three years seven states 
have enacted laws upon the subject, covering a whole 
or a part of the state. In California and New Jersey 
these acts affect the whole state; in the other cases they 
affect only the large cities. There are also relief as- 
sociations among teachers in a number of the large 
cities, which are governed by the teachers themselves 
withoutany reference to civilor municipal statutes. The 
latter have sprung up within the last twenty years in 
sympathy with the remarkable growth of mutual bene- 
fit associations among all classes of people in our coun- 
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try during that period. It is a recognition of the guild 
principle, and seeks, by laying aside a portion of the 
income of to-day, to provide for old age, sickness, and 
disability. In a word, it takes proper thought for the 
vicissitudes of to-morrow. That such action is wise 
onc provident needs no argument. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there are plenty oft such organizations whose 
membership is not limited to teachers only, but to 
which teachers are most cordially welcomed. Thous- 
ands have availed themselves of these opportunities, 
just as other men have done, and have provided 
against disaster, in companies that are sound financial- 
ly, and upon the fulfilment of whose promises there 
is no doubt. Thus, teachers’ associations of this kind 
are not an absolute necessity, though there is no ob- 
jection to them if they are founded on a sound financial 
basis. On any other basis, they are a menace to so- 
ciety, if not a crime. They induce persons to contrib- 
ute of their scanty income to the establishment of a 
fund from which they hope to receive benefit at some 
future time when in need, which hope is sure of disap- 
pointment to a large part of the contributors, if the 
financial basis is unsound. 

Mutual benefit associations, however, do not proper- 
ly come under the head of pensions. No one would 
think of calling an annuity from a life insurance a pen- 
sion, and teachers’ benefit associations seek to provide 
an annuity, or a stated weekly or monthly sick benefit. 
We may therefore omit a further discussion of them. 

The general plan for pensions in this country may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Membership is voluntary, though in Chicago, De- 
troit, and Cincinnati it is compulsory, while in New 
York and Brooklyn it is compulsory upon all future 
appointees. 

2. One per cent. of the salary of the member is re- 
served to create a fund from which the pension is to 
be paid. 

3. After twenty to thirty-five years of service, in 
some cases with, and in some cases without, disability, 
the teacher receives a pension equal to one-half of his 
salary, the maximum being fixed at from $400 (in De- 
troit) to $1,200 (in Brooklyn), the usual maximum be- 
ing $600. 

That membership should be voluntary is certainly a 
sound principle, if a percentage of the salary is to be 
deducted, as the teacher should have the right to con- 
trol his own salary. If any exception is made, it can 
be only with those who enter the service after the law 
is in effect, as it may then well be claimed that the with- 
holding of one per cent. is a part of their contract, 
which could not be claimed with those in the service 
before the law is in force. An effort was made last year 
to make membershipin New Jersey compulsory with all 
teachers, but this was defeated. It may be questioned 
whethersuchanact would be constitutional, as it would 
be a direct tax not “in proportion to the census ”’ last 
taken. 

In some cities the board of education, in addition 
to administering the fund, turns into it moneys with- 
held from teachers for absences. It is proposed also 
to augment the fund by fairs, lectures, endowments, 
and other means. 

It would seem that the weakness of this system lies 
in the inadequacy of the probable income to meet the 
probable outgo. This is certainly a most important 
consideration, from a business standpoint. Any life 
insurance, or any other business, that would promise 
to pay a annuity of from $250 to $600 to a person con- 
tributing from $5 to $12 a year, for say twenty years, 
would be classed as a “ wild-cat scheme.” To illus- 
trate: We will suppose that a teacher drawing $500 
salary pays one per cent. a year for twenty years. 
He will actually pay in $100. But he would be enti- 
tled to draw $250 pension the first year, and the same 
amount every year thereafter as long as he lives. This 
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would be a pretty good income on the investment, even 
if the annuity held for but one year. Almost any one 
would be glad to invest $5 a year for twenty years if 
he could be assured of a $250 annuity, but the company 
that would undertake the business end of that propo- 
sition would fail to inspire confidence. Even admit- 
ting that there would be many lapses on the part of 
teachers who have left the profession, which 
would add to the fund without making demands upon 
it, and also that the fund could be materially augment- 
ed by donations, fairs, etc., it would seem that the de- 
mands upon the fund will necessarily far exceed its 
ability to pay. Let us take another concrete example, 
involving all of the teachers of a city. The salary 
budget of the teachers of a certain city is about $90,000. 
Now, supposing all the teachers contributed one per 
cent. of their salaries to the retirement fund; there 
would be an income from this source of $900 a year. 
Now, there are thirty-six teachers who have served 
twenty years or more, and, who, therefore, come with- 
in one of the conditions of the law as follows: ‘“ When- 
ever any teacher entitled to the benefits of this act has 
taught in the public schools of this state for a period of 
twenty years, and shall become incapacitated from per- 
forming the duties of a teacher, such teacher shall, at 
his or her request, or may, at the discretion of the 
board of trustees of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
without such request, be retired as a teacher, and shall 
thereafter receive an annuity out of said fund of a sum 
equal to one-half of the average annual sal- 
ary received for the five (5) years immediately 
preceding the time of retirement; provided, that 
no annuity granted under this act shall be 
less than two hundred and fifty ($250) dollars 
or more than six hundred ($600) dollars; but in case 
any teacher should be retired within five (5) years after 
the passage of this act, he or she must, in order to re- 
ceive the benefits thereof, pay into the fund provided 
for in this act a sum equal to twenty per centum of 
his or her annual salary at time of retirement.” There 
are two conditions to be met, and then every one of 
these thirty-six teachers is entitled to an annuity: 1. 
To establish that they are “incapacitated from per- 
forming the duties of teacher”; and 2, to pay into the 


fund twenty per cent. of their last annual salary. 

As to the first condition, it is to be hoped that years 
may elapse before these faithful teachers shall be “ in- 
capacitated.” But when it is remembered that eighteen 
of them have taught over 25 years, ten over 30 years, 
and five almost 40 years, it is evident that incapacity or 
death must soon retire them. If all were to retire and 
pay 20 per cent. of their last year’s salary into the fund, 
they would contribute $4,700 once for all to the fund, 
and be entitled to $11,300 each year thereafter as long 
as they live. The plain business statement is, an in- 
vestment of $4,700 yields an annuity of $11,300. Carry 
the analysis further: Suppose the ten who have taught 
thirty years should retire at once. They would make 
one total contribution of $1,580, and would draw an 
annuity of $3,400. Once more, if the five who have 
nearly forty years to their credit should retire, they 
would pay in $580, and draw an annuity of $1,450. 

These concrete illustrations have been drawn from 
the old teachers, who may soon take advantage of the 
benefits of the retirement fund. Even if we add the 
$900 income from the one per cent. of the total salary 
list, and allow liberally for interest accumulations, it 
is clear that the assets must ever be sadly insufficient to 
meet the liabilities. The example given is probably an 
exceptional one, and it is a fair example of the condi- 
tion which exists in other cities. 

From a business standpoint, then, it appears that the 
proposition is a preposterous one. There must always 
be many claimants whose expectations cannot be met, 
and who will be doomed to disappointment. The only 
way that this weakness can be removed is by doing ex- 
actly what other mutual benefit associations do; that is, 
charge each member with a sum sufficient to provide 
for contingencies. To do that would be a large drain 
upon their resources, which many could not stand; and 
if any should be able to do so, wisdom and foresight 
would naturally lead them to an association which is 
founded upon a sound financial basis; whether it be 
an association of teachers or otherwise. Fortunately, 
there are plenty of such associations in the country. 

If, however, we view the question from the stand- 
point of philanthropy, or of a fellow feeling for the 
aged, and incapacitated in our profession, or of a desire 
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to relieve the distress of those who have long served 
their fellow-men, and are no longer able to do so, it is 
certainly noble and _ praiseworthy. An association 
among teachers with such aims in view would be a 
great blessing. Teachers would be doing for members 
of their profession just what other professions and 
trades are doing for their brethren, and such action 
would cultivate a fraternal feeling sadly lacking among 
us. Such associations already exist in Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, and other cities, 
and their benefactions are in no sense pensions. They 
are on a sound finacial basis, because they tax them- 
selves for specific cases, and are thus always able to 
keep their agreements. But the pension laws of our 
country are not philanthropic in their purpose, nor do 
teachers, as a rule, become members of retirement 
funds for philanthropy. The law makes no distinction 
as to the needs of an annuitant. Only two conditions 
are laid; namely, length of service and incapac ty. A 
teacher with an abundance of this world’s goods, i 
whom both of these conditions are met, has a just 
claim for a pension the same as the teacher who is 
poor. The law, therefore, is not philanthropic in pur- 
pose. How many of the members of a pension fund 
would enter if it were simply for the purpose of helping 
others in need? I do not impugn their motives; they 
are confronted every day with the poor at their door; 
and nobly do they respond to the cries for help; it is 
not at all strange that they would not contribute to a 
fund that is to pension some one they possibly do not 
know, and who possibly does not need the help, simply 
from philanthropic motives. They give, indeed, to 
help some now needy, in the expectation of receiving 
help themselves if they are ever needy. They 
give, also, knowing that for a small _ contribu- 
tion, they may receive a comparatively large 
annuity. Having thus contributed to the fund, 
they regard their annuity as their just right, 
and not in any sense as a gift, even though they know 
that the sum they receive is ridiculously out of propor- 
tion to what they have contributed. In no sense is the 
present plan of pensions in various states based upon 
philanthropy. 

But do not teachers deserve pensions, and if they do, 
upon what rests the duty of providing for them? | 
believe most emphatically in the principle of teachers’ 
pensions, and I believe just as emphatically that it is 
the duty of the state to assume this just burden. The 
average monthly salary of male teachers in the United 
States for 1895-96 was $47.39; that of female teachers 
was $40.24. This is less than half the salary of the 
policeman of most cities, and far less than the income 
of men and women in other professions requiring like 
preparation. I urge that the state should pension its 
teachers after due service, or when incapacitated, for 
the following reasons: 

1. Because the teacher is a state officer; licensed and 
supported by the state, and devoted to the interests of 
the state more than any other servant. 

2. Because he is inadequately paid for the services 
rendered, as above shown, and from the nature of his 
work, is shut out from most of the opportunities for 
personal gain that other men have. 

3. Because the duties of his profession unfit him for 
other callings. He thus sacrifices himself for the state, 
for the work of education is the duty of the state, and 
in consecrating himself to teaching, the teacher thus 
consecrates himself to the state. 

4. Because its own self-interest demands it. Such 
a recognition would attract more teachers, lead them 
to better prepare themselves, and hold them longer to 
the service. These things would certainly bear abun- 


dant fruit to the state. 

5. Because it will tend to make changes fewer, and 
the tenure of the teacher’s office more permanent. The 
children directly, and the state through them, would 
receive great good thereby. 
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6. Because it would raise the standard of fitness of 
teachers, for the state would be more careful as to 
whom it admits to the profession. 

7. Because it would remove much of care and anxi- 
ety from the teacher, and allow him to devote his whole 
soul to the interests which the state has committed to 
him. 

8. Because it is an act of simple justice to a class of 
devoted men and women who have consecrated their 
lives to the service of the state, and have received no 
adequate compensation therefor. The state has no 
more right to allow these faithful servants to suffer 
or be in want than the general government has a right 
to allow its old soldiers to suffer. The duty of the one 
is as imperative as the duty of the other, the teacher, if 
anything, having the superior claim. Nor is the one 
a pauper any more than the other. It is simple justice. 

In conclusion, I do not want to be considered an 
enemy of pension movements of teachers themselves. 
My whole argument has been to show the unsound- 
ness and inadequacy of the present movements, and: 
to insist that the state must assume this responsibility. 
No scheme of self-taxation on the part of the teachers 
can accomplish the end desired, nor excuse the state 
from its duty. Let teachers do what they can for one’ 
another in relief associations, and by private enterprise; 
let the warmest sympathy and the noblest fraternal 
feeling everywhere exist among them, so that no 
brother or sister shall be in want; but as a matter of 
principle, of right, of justice, let all insist that the state 
cannot escape from this part of its duty; that of pen- 
sions for its teachers. 


K 
The.Heavens in March. 


On the 20th of the month, the sun enters the signiof Aries: 
and then hastens northward of the equator, bringing with it 
the spring. The moon has two conjunctions during the 
month, both with Neptune, on the ist and 28th. It is near- 
est to Neptune on the goth, but the moon is so near the full 
that its light is too strong to make the scene picturesque. The 
moon falls on the 28th, with its last quarter on the 15th. A new 
moon appears on the 22d, with its first quarter on the joth. 
Saturn is at the quarter point of his course on the 2d, on his 
way toward opposition, when he will remain in sight from his 
rising until daylight. Jupiter will be in opposition on the 
25th. He will then rise about sunset, and will shine with his 
greatest brilliancy. From the 25th until October, he is an 
evening star. Uranus is a morning star, during the 
month, but is too far away to be seen by the naked 
eye. It is at present in sixteen hours, six minutes, right as- 
cension, and twenty degrees, forty-two minutes, south 
declination, in the group of the Scorpion. It will be in con- 
junction with the moon on the 13th. Mercury becomes an 
evening star on the 16th, at which time he is in superior con- 
junction with the sun, and begins moving eastward. Mars 
is at this time only about one-third of the size that he will 
appear later. He comes closest to the moon on the 19th 
Venus is once again an evening star, but not visible just at 
present. She will appear in the western sky soon after the 
sun has set, and we may look for her next month in all her 
loveliness. 
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A Stone School House. 


About a year ago there was built at Pocantico Hills, N. Y., 
a four-room stone school, which is well adapted to meet the 
need of the smaller towns and villages of the country. 

A limited competition was held, with the result that -the 
plans of Mr. C. Powell Karr, of 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
were adopted by the board of education. 

While in this case the design is carried out in stone, it is 
cqually well adapted for a frame school-house. The masonry 
was laid up in cement mortar, the jambs for the windows and 
doorways being laid with bricks, while architraves, arches, 
and sills are of stone. 

The floor and ceiling joists are of spruce, and the rafters 
are footed into the places with bird’s-mouth joints. All win 
dow and door openings wider than three feet are strongly 
trussed. The roof support over the separate class-rooms is 
by means of posts. Over the assembly-room, or that portion 
of the building which is divided into two classrooms by means * 
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Public School Building at Pocantico Hills, N. Y, C, Powell, 


«ot a sliding partition, a truss supports the ceiling beams. The 
roof is covered with cypress shingles. The cupola, or tower, 
is built of wood. 

The outside steps are of hard pine, and the approaches to 
be basement in the rear are of stone and brick, inclosed with 

xas-pipe railing. The basemerit has a concrete flocr through 
an, and the chamber containing the heating apparatus is 
inclosed in brick walls. The floor is double, the under sur- 
face of spruce, the upper, of North Carolina pine. 

The floor plan shows the arrangement of the rooms and 
their purposes. The two rooms on the right of the hall can 
be used for classrooms, or thrown into one large assembly- 
room. Each classroom is provided with a patent flexible ven- 
tilating cloak wardrobe from the Flexible Door and Shutter 
Company, 74 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

The wainscoting in the school-rooms is of cement above a 
low base board. The walls and ceilings are made with three 
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Karsas, Architect. 


coats of King’s Windsor Cement. The woodwork is natural 
finish throughout, having one coat of filler and two coats of 
varnish, the latter rubbed down to a dead gloss. 

The steam heating was put in by the Nason Manufacturing 
Company, 71 Beekman street, New York city. Each coil 
has a separate return directly to the boiler, to insure a posi- 
tive circulation without noise. 

The placing of the windows causes the light to fall from 
the left and rear of the pupils. In lighting, heating, ventilation, 
and design, the Pocantico school-house is an example of good 
modern equipment. The approximate cost was $9,000, and 
the time of building a little over three months. 

The site of the building is the gift of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, and the fact is commemorated by a tablet on the front 
of the building. 

For the use of the cuts we are indebted to the courtesy of 
the publishers of “ Carpentry and Building.” 
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School Equipment. 


_ “Under this head are given prac‘ical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
*ing and arrangement ot schcol libraries, aod descriptions of new material 
: for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
» Supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 

tisements are admitted. Schcol boards, superintendents, an teachers will 
t find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 

help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 


Correspondence is invited. Address le'ters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 


| JOURNAL, 6: East oth street, New York city, 
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Manual Training Outfits, 


For the whittling course adopted in some schools, a 
set of tools has been made, with adesk top to be adjusted 
. during its use. 
The desk top is made of pine or white wood with cleats across 
\the ends and ribbon disks on the bottom to prevent scratching the 
regular desk. The service end of the top has a hard wood piece 
to rest the work against. Both of these parts are easily removed 


and turned about, or they may be replaced when worn out. 

The outfit of tools is a compact arrangement in a case of in- 
struments for a class of twenty pupils. 

It contains twenty knives with heavy blades; four steel try- 
Squares, pencil compasses, sand paper blocks, rules, pencils, and 





-chart of twelve models designed by Gustav Larsson, principal 
Sloyd Training School, Boston. (Chandler & Barber, Boston.) 


Sloyd Tray With Tools. 


This very complete and practical combination whittling-tray 
with outfit of tools, originated in Pratt institute, Brooklyn, 
where it has been adopted as a standard. The tray, which is 
carefully made out of thoroughly seasoned lumber, measures 
124%4x 21% inches. It has a unique clamp, which will hold a 
ae mg up to nine inches wide, and a recess, 4 x 20 inches, for 
tools. 
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The “Ideal” Electric Light Lantern. 


This lantern, owing to its adaptability to all the various 
forms of light, oil, lime, gas, and electric, is particularly desir- 
able for school and college use for the correct and rapid exhi- 
bition of lantern slides. The arc lamp, as shown in the illys- 
tration, is of novel design and construction, the carbons being 
arranged on the go-degree plan, the result being an increase 














bis) 
of nearly 25 per cent. in the volume of light over the old style, 
vertical carbon lamps. 

These lamps will burn two hours without changing carbons, 
and fitteen minutes without turning the adjustment 
wheel. They may be used on either the direct or al- 
ternating system of lighting, a double set of gears 
being fitted to each lamp. The change can be made 
from one system to the other in one minute. Every 
lamp is tested for fifty amperes, or five times the 
usual amount of current passed, and the insulation 
will stand 500 volts indefinitely, without injury. The 
metal hood, which nearly surrounds the arc, answers 
a double purpose, inasmuch as it excludes all light 
from the room, and absorbs the heat, and dissipates 
the same to other points than the condensing lenses. 
Peep-holes in these hoods, covered with mica, enable 
the operator to examine the arc at all times. 

The illustration shows that provision has been 
made for the use of the microscope and attachment, 
vertical attachment with lenses, water cells, etc., for 
chemical and physical laboratory use. The slide car- 
rier and bellows are detachable at the condensing 
lenses, thus providing space for the introduction of 
the above-mentioned apparatus. The bellows have a 
sufficient extension for the use of objective lenses, 
varying in focus from three to twelve inches. The 
lanterns are provided with microscopic registering 
devices, both horizontal and vertical, making it pos- 
sible to exhibit any mechanical effects with perfect 
accuracy. 

In connection with this apparatus it is interesting 
to note that the manufacturers have lately supplied 
the following schools: State normal school, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., with optical projection; Harvard uni- 
versity, a comnlete dissolving, electric light stereop- 
ticon; St. lehaabery academy, Vt. a time-light, dissolving 
stereopticon; some of the Boston public schools with improved 
electric-light lanterns. (A. T. Thompson & Co., Boston.) 


An Acetylene Generator. 


The plan of the acetylene generator, made by J. B. Colt & 
Co., commends it for simplicity, safety, and inexpensiveness. 
In the upper section of the steel tank, shown in the illustra- 
tion, is a cylindrical steel cage, which holds the carbide. This 
cage is hung on a shaft geared to and revolved by the handle 
on the right. The water is held in an auxiliary tank, and is 
fed down a sprinkling tube in the steel tank, and drips down 








The tools are well adapted to the work for which they are 
@ntended, and are up to the usual high standard of the manu- 


facturers, Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. The knife is their 
No. 7, of the same —_ and finish of their special sloyd 
knives, Nos. 4 and 6, but it is made smaller, having a 24-inch 


‘lade, so that it can be used by young children. 
For terms, address the manufacturers, at 209 Bowery, New 








on the carbide in the cage, which rapidly decomposes the car- 
bide and generates the acetylene, which finds exit through the 
pipe on the left, and passes. through a pressure’ regulator to the 
house supply. As the pressure raises in the tank it corres- 
pondingly raises in the water pipe and the automatic regulator. 
When a certain pressure is reached, the regulator automatical- 
ly cuts off the water supply, preventing any further admission 
of water on the carbide. (J. B. Colt & Co., 115-117 Nassau 
street, New York city.) 
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Cext-Books on Geography. 


(This article 1s continued’ from Zhe School Fournai of February 5. 
Descriptions of tne geographies publisned by the American Book .om- 
pany, Gwn & Co., the Macmillan Company, and silver, Burdett & 
Co, appeared in that number.) 








Tilden’s Commercial Geography and Tilden’s Grammar 
Sehool Geography. 
(Leach, Shewell & Co., New York, Boston, and Chicago.) 


These books occupy a field peculiarly their own among 
modern geographies. They make a specialty of that phase ot 
general geography which relates directly to the production 
and interchange of the leading commercial products of the 
world. 

The “ The Grammar School Geography” presents the ma- 
terial in a form adapted to pupils of the higher grades, while 
the “Commercial Geography” is designed for secondary 
schools. 

In the “ Commercial Geography” a terse review of mathe- 
matical, physical, and political geography is furnished to better 
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ples and Clothing Materials; Chapter V., The Great Commer- 
cial Staples and Mineral Substances; Chapter VI., The Great 
Commercial Staples and Miscellaneous Commodities; Chapter 
VIL., The United States; Chapter VIII., The British Empire; 
Chapter IX., Germany, France, Spain; Chapter X., Other 
European Countries; Chapter XI., The Southern American 
Republics; Chapter XII., Mexico, Japan, China, and Other 
Countries. Supplement, mathematical and physical geography. 

The volume includes nineteen maps and charts, and thirty- 
eight photographic illustrations. 


Maury's Geographies. 
(Uciversity Publishing Co , New York.) 


M. F. Maury, LL. D., late superintendent of the National Ob- 
servatory at Washington. is the author of a prominent series of 
geographies and wall maps. The history of the man is interest- 
ing in connection with the work accomplished- In early lifea 
fall from a tree caused the injury which disqualified him for ag- 
ricultural labor. It robbed Tennessee of a scientific farmer, but 
it gave the world a scientific geographer. He became an astron- 
omer, geographer, and writer. As an officer of the navy he had 
exceptional opportunities for seeing the world. Cruising along 


Ee 


ral 


Whaleback Steel Barges, Great ‘Lakes. (From ‘ Tilden’s Geography.”) 


prepare the pupi! for this exceedingly interesting and profitable 
new field. Following this review is a general chapter on 
“Commerce and Commerical Highways.’ Money, consuls, 
the conditions of labor, the subject of transportation in general, 
ocean routes, inland waterways, railroads, the postal system, 
the telegraph, etc., are all attractively treated. Then follows 
a more detailed discussion of the industries of our own nation. 
This is opened by a survey of area, physical regions, natural 
resources, population, and occupations. Then are considered 
the raw products, their place, time, quantity, value, and relative 
importance; iron, coal, bread-stuffs, textile fabrics, lumber, 
etc., being prominently treated. Next come the location, 
extent, importance of the manufactures, and the value added to 
the raw products by a change of form. 

This is followed by the great subject of “ Transportation,” 
under which are discussed our waterways, railroads, the extent 
and growth of our inland and foreign commerce, our great 
tiverports, lakeports, and seaports, and our inland commercial 
centers. The foreign nations are treated in the order of 
the importance of their trade with us,—the method of treat- 
ment being similar to that of the U. S., as far as practicable. 

The lines of the book are skilfully drawn together in the last 
chapter, which provides a general survey of the food products, 
textile fabrics, metals, and other mineral substances, manufac- 
tured articles, and miscellaneous products of all nations. 

Liberal footnotes provide a large amount of general and 
statistical information, brought down to a recent date, and es- 
pecially available for reference. 

The “ Grammar School Geography,” being intended for use 
in grammar schools, is simpler, both in material and method, 
than the author’s “ Commercial Geography.” Its purpose is 
to amplify and make useful the geographical teaching of the 
lower grades. It treats of the great topics directly related to 
the well-being of mankind. How men get a living, how, when, 
and by whom the things which they consume are raised, man- 
ufactured, and brought to their door from all over the world. 
It treats in a systematic and logical way those topics which 
have direct reference to the activities of life. This work is well 
adapted to follow any of the popular elementary geographies. 
The following is the table of contents: 

Chapter I., Production and Exchange; Chapter II.. Industries 
and Commerce: Historic Outline: Chapter III., The Great 
Commercial Staples; Chapter IV., The Great Commercial Sta- 


j 


the coast of South America he improved his opportunities by go- 
ing ashore and seeing the people. He crossed the Pacific and 
entered Cantomat a time when foreigners were denied admission, 
and in all his travels over the world, his close observation became 
a preparation for his final work, the Elementary, Physical, and 
Manual of Geography. 

The characteristic points of Maury’s geographies have been 
described in a complimentary manner by a Southern educator : 
“ No geographer ever possessed in a more eminent degrees the 
faculty of popularizing scientific truth than the late Commodore 
Maury. In clearness of presentation, perspicuity of style, and 

~in the skill with wh‘ch he exhibited the relations between cause 
and effect. he was unsurpassed by Huxley, Agassiz, or Tyndall. 
The superiority of his geographies lies in their grace of illustra- 
tion, luminous exposition of scientific truth, and happy co-ordin- 
ation of history with geography.” 

The Elementary Geography is designed for primary and inter- 
mediate classes, and forms an interesting introduction to the 
Manual. One-fourth of the book is directed towards the devel- 
opment of the pupil’s conception of direction and distance; it 
presents ideas of the shape, size, and motions of the earth, forms 
of land and water, climate, and kindred topics. A description of 
countries follows, and furnishes a succession of vivid pictures of 
their most conspicuous features. The lessons are arranged in 
two parts: one for reading, the other for recitation. These are 
followed by questions and reviews. Map studies accompany the 
maps, at the same opening with the latter. 

The Revised Manual of Geography is divided into four parts: 
First,the statement and the illustration of the principles of math- 
ematical, physical, and political geography. Second, the des- 
cription of countries. Third, map drawing. Fourth, geograph- 
ical statistics and pronouncing vocabulary. Two general reviews 
are provided for, one after completing the study of the Western 
hemisphere, and another after the survey of the Eastern hemis- 
phere. Recent geographical events are kept up to the time in a 
supplementary leaf that is rewritten at frequent intervals. The 
standard time system, which was generally adopted throughout 
the United States in 1883, is fully explained with special illus- 
trations. 

The Revised Physical Geography treats, in systematic order, 
of the physical features and phenomena of the earth—its lands, 
waters, atmosphere, and life. The arrangement of paragraphs is 
like the other books of the Maury series, in heavy feos eadings 
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The topical analyses, test questions, and review helps, will fur-. 
nish suggestions of a practical character to the teacher and pupil. 

The series of Maury’s wall maps comprises North America, 
The United States, The World, South America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Physical and Commercial Chart of the World. 


Butler’s Geographies. 
(E. H. Butler & Co., . hiladelphia.) 


The publication of a series “of geographies is not an easy 
undertaking. It involves not only the selection and management 
of acorps of writers, artists, engravers, proof-readers, and printers, 
but also the expenditure of large sums of money. The task is 
necessarily slow and laborious. Work of the best quality requires 
time, and skilled workmen cannot be hurried. 

The szlection of subjects for illustration is a matter of ro little 
difficulty. In Butler’s series most of the foreign views were ob- 
tained by the author during his travels abroad. Many of the 
home views were collected during a tour through the Western 
Highlands. A few were placed at the publishers’ disposal by 
officers of the Geological Survey. 

Some of the illustrations have interesting bits of history. That 
on p. 129, Complete Geography, is from a sketch made by Sergeant 
(now Lieutenant) Brainard while at the farthest point north ever 
reached by a human being. The recumbent figure is Lieutenant 
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Lockwood, who is taking observations with a sextant. Brainard 
stands with chronometer in hand calling time, while the Esquimau, 
Frederik, is busying himself about the lunch of pemmican. The 
flag hanging from the tent was made by Mrs. Greely, and was 
designed io be carried to the farthest point north. 

The illustration on p. 102, Elementary Geography, is from an 
instantaneous photograph of the eruption of Vesuvius. It was 
selected from a series of four made April 26, 1872, during the 
progress of the eruption. This particular view was selected be- 
cause it shows so clearly the showers of corrosive rain which 
were condensed from the vast clouds of vapor ejected from the 
volcano. 

The geographical] quality of the illustrations is one of their most 
striking features. In nearly every instance they have been made 
from photographs of natural scenery. Every picture is an excel- 
lent object lesson, and each has been selected with a view to its 
teaching qualities. They are all striking, original, aud beautiful 
pictures. 

The relief maps constitute one of the most valuable features 
ever placed within the covers of a geography. There has long 
been a demand tor a method of delineating topography. The 
hachure-lines which conventionally represent mountains on the 
ordinary maps give little or no idea of the surface of the country. 
There have been many attempts to overcome this defect. Maps 
have been cumbered with contour lines and supplemented by 
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rofiles or “elevations.” Such expedients are useful to the 
trained topographer and engineer, but they mean nothing to the 
child. A still better substitute is the so-called bird’s-eye view, 
but this, even when well drawn and engraved, gives little satis- 
faction, for it is always without the desired stereoscopic effect, 
and if the rivers appear in white lines, the effect of relief is re- 
versed; the valleys seem to be elevations, and the elevations 
valleys. 

The relief maps in Butler’s Geographies overcome these de- 
fects. They are photogravures of miniature continents sculp- 
tured and shaped in clay. These models were made by an officer 
of the United States Geological Survey who is admitted to be the 
most expert topographical modeler living. To appreciate the 
success of Mr. Mindeleff’s work it is only necessary to see these 
maps. Concerning them Professor John Tyndall, in a letter to 
the author, says: ‘ The stereoscopic effect which you have suc- 
ceeded in producing is wonderful. These maps have given me a 


clearer conception of the earth’s mountains and their relations to 
the continents whereon they appear than I had previously pos- 
sessed.” 
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Elementary and Grammar School Geographies. 
(Rand, McNally Co., Chicago.) 


The preface to the Elementary Geography issued by this 
house stated that it has been specially devised to meet the ur- 
gent demand for a text-book in which the topical method for 
teaching geography is used. The topics covered are many in 
number, and in addition to the usual treatment of the surface 
features and their influence on mankind, the air, water, temper- 
ature, material—both organic and inorganic,—the sources and 
uses of mechanical power, the environment and habits of man 
and his efforts to subdue nature, all receive a due share of at- 
tention. 

The specimen page which we give from this volume shows the 
manner in which the lessons are presented, the style of type and 
illustration. The latter is su slemested by diagrams, colored 
maps and engravings, prepared expressly for this work. The re- 
lief maps deserve special remark for their distinctness. ; 

The plan adopted in the Grammar School Geography in dis* 
cussing a country is to give first, position, because location with 








LESSON 18. 
Altitude. 


Altitude, in geography, means height 
above the level of the sea. The clouds 
over the sea are at an altitude of from one 
to three miles generally. The tops of some 
of the highest mountains are at an alti- 
tude of four or five miles. 
















A VALLEY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
If we wish for colder weather 
we can always find it by going 
farther away from the equator. 
As we live in the Northern 
Hemisphere, going away from 
the equator would mean, to us, 
going toward the north pole, or 
going north. A thousand miles 
either north or south makes 
quite a difference in the degree of cold. 
But there is another direction in which 
we might go, and find a very great differ- 
ence in the degree of cold, within a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. This is the 
upward direction. The higher we go above 
the sea level, the colder we find the air to 
be. No matter how hot it may be on the 
ground, it is cold up where the clouds are. 
In the hottest day of summer you would 
need your warmest clothes if you were to 
go up a high mountain or up in a balloon. 


ALTITUDE. 


go. 
affect the degree of heat or cold in a 















Specimen Page from Rand, McNally's Elementary Geography. 
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Whether we get up above sea level by 


following up a slope hundreds of miles 
long, or up a steep mountain, or up ina 
balloon, we find it is colder the higher we 


So there are two great causes which 


country —distance from the equator 
and altitude. 

At an equal distance from the equator, 
high land has a colder climate than low 
land, and in the hottest parts 
ef the earth it is cold at the 
tops of high mountains. There 
are countries where the low 
valleys are very warm, and full 
of plant life, while up on the 
mountains, only four or five 
miles away, are snowdrifts that 
never melt. Even at the equa- 












Snow-caPPED MOUNTAINS. 
tor there are mountains which reach up so 
far above the sea level that their tops are 
always capped by snow. At the foot of 
one of these mountains grow oranges, figs, 
coffee, spices, and other torrid zone plants, 
and a little distance up are potatoes, wheat, 
and other temperate zone plants, while 
the top is as bare of plant life as is the 
frigid zone, and the snow lies many feet in 
depth. We judge the climate of a country 
mainly by two things: Its distance frew 
the equator, and its altitude 
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reference to the Equator is largely indicative of temperature. 
Position with reference to air and water currents also affects 
temperature. Position is also important with regard to facilities 
for commerce. 
Second, the surface, as temperature depends greatly upon al- 
titude and rainfall. 
Third, drainage, which is a result of position and surface, and 
— in character upon surface, and in amount upon rain- 
all. 
Fourth, climate, which is a result from position, surface, and 
drainage as causes. : 
Fifth, industries and productions as they result from position, 
surface, drainage, and climate. 
Sixth, commerce, the outgrowth and result of the foregoing. 
Seventh, population and its condition, as dependent on the 
preceding topics. 
The specimen page from the Elementary Geography which we 
give, shows the style of type and illustration, _— manner of pre- 
“senting the lessons. The pictures deserve praise for their clear, 
distinct outlines. Many of them have been photographed ex- 
pressly for this work. 


>» 
Books. 


A useful book for all interested in the subject of geography: 
bears the title of “‘ Hints to Teachers and Students on the Cho'ce 
of Geographical Books for Reference and Reading, with Classi- 
fied Lists.” It is prepared by Hugh Robert Mill, D. Sc., F. R. 
S. E., a well-known British prernene, whose reputation is suffi- 
cient to guarantee a work of unusual merit. The lists given in- 
clude works principally of British and American authors, but 
there are some important ones in German, French, and other lan- 
guages. The introductory chapters on the principles of geogra- 
phy, the teaching of geography, the choice of text-books, etc., are 
particularly valuable, as giving an idea of the object and scope of 
the study; these are followed by helpful chapters on atlases and 
means of illustration, works of reference, mathematical and phy- 
sical geography, bio-geography and anthropo-geography. Then 
the different countries are taken up and lists given for each, pre- 
ceded by short introductions. This volume will bea safe guide in 
the wilderness of books on this important subject. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $1.25.) ° 


We have been accustomed to associate the name of F. Max 
Miiller with learned philological works, of great value to the world 
but limited in their circulation mainly to scholars. But we were 
aware that the famous philologist was a man of great versatility, 
and it is therefore with ns surprise, but with no less delight, that 
we peruse the pages of his recollections, to which he has given 
the title of “ Auld Lang Syne.” These recollections extend over 
considerably more than a half century, during which the author 
has met most of the prominent people in literary, musical, and 
political life. Hesays he can vouch for the truth of the book, 
“so far as it is an exact es 2 of the negative developed by long 
exposure in his ve omy is musical reminiscences include 
those of Mendelssohn, Liszt, Schumann, Jenny Lind, and others. 
He was acquainted with many of the German literary celebrities 
before he went to England, and after that knew Kingsley, Clough, 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Browning, Froude, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Macaulay, Grote, Huxley. and many 
others. Many members of the royal family were among his ac- 
quaintances. The reminiscences of people are interspersed with 
criticisms of their work. The bright, discursive style and the in- 
teresting matter make it one of the most delightful books we 
have lately seen. The frontispiece is a portrait of the author. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) 


So long as an author on a well-worn subject can show that he 
has presented it-in some new light, there is a call for his book, 
and it will be welcomed by those who are seeking knowledge. 
This we think Henry Coppée, LL.D., of Lehigh university has 
shown in his seal instruction in English Literature. His 
object has been “to 


resent prominently the historic connec- 
tions and teachings of 


nglish literature ; to place great authors 


in immediate relations with great events of history ; and thus to * 


propose an important principle to students in all their reading.” 
It will be found that history and literature are thus reciprocal ; 
they combine to make eras. The author has not —_ considere 
the great authors, but has given a connected view of English lit- 
erature; he has shown students how and what to read for them- 
selves. This last is more desirable than any acquaintance, how- 
ever intimate, with facts. Dr. Coppée’s book will be much sought 
for, both for reading and study. (George W. Jabobs & Co., Phil- 
adelphia.) 


sop and Mother Goose have an undying interest for children, 
and are properly used to train the ear torhythm and to inculcate 
moral lessons. Selections from them are made for a volume of 
the Lakeside Literature Series, which is entitled “ Fables and 
Rhymes.” The aim in preparing the book has been to select the 
fables which are of the greatest interest and contain the best 
moral; to avoid descending, in the language, to silliness on the 
one hand, or rising, on the other, above the comprehension of 
childhood. The Sook is beautifully printed and illustrated. 
(Western Publishing House, Chicago. 30 cents. ) 
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Two books of a religious nature, vor | much in small 


space, will find a wide range of readers. They are “ The 
Message of the World’s Religions” and “ Aids to Devout 
Life.” The essays comprising these volumes were printed orig- 
inally in “The Outlook.” (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 50 cents each.) 


“A Manual of Suggestions in Form, Drawing, and Color” 
by Elisa A. Sargent, has just been issued, as a basis of the 
regents’ examination in form, study, and drawing for the first- 
and second-year academic certificate, and the examinations in 
form, drawing, and color; for training class, third, second 
and first grade, and special drawing certificates. It is based 
upon the ‘official documents of the board of regents and the 
department of public instruction. (Published by the Prang 
Educational Company.) 


There are new dictionaries to-day of various degrees of 
merit. Webster still holds its own distinctive place, combin- 
ing accuracy, fullness, clearness, convenience, and authority, 


It ranks as high in foreign countries as here in America. The | 


tourist sees it the familiar standard in the mother country, and 
in all her colonies, and in Australia it is making a rapidly- 
growing sale. 


No more remarkable debate ever took place in Congress 
than that between Webster and Hayne. The speeches should 
be studied by every school boy, for the noble expressions of 
patriotism it called forth. They are published in numbers 
121 and 122, a cloth-bound volume of the Riverside Literature 
Series. The book contains a reproduction of the celebrated 
painting of the scene in the United States senate while Web- 
ster was replying to Hayne. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. 40 cents.) 


“First Facts and Sentences in French” is one of a series of 
text-books in that language by Victor Bétis and Howard 
Swan. This book is to be used in teaching the current idio- 
matic French phraseology of ordinary life to young pupils. 
Each subject is treated as a whole without going into extend- 
ed detail, and each lesson is complete on a single page. In 
the one hundred and twenty lessons are given a great variety 
of subjects, comprising those which most often present them- 
selves in ordinary life. The most useful lessons in grammar are 
taught intimately connected with the lesson itself. Short dia- 
logues are given, which lead the pupils, little by little, to the 
reading of ordinary French books. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 65 cents, net.) 2 


In no historical play has Shakespeare exhibited greater 
power to show life and action than in “ Julius Cesar.” Its 
thorough study is therefore important. Prof. L. A. Sher- 
man’s (University of Nebraska) book on “Analytic Ques- 
tions on Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cesar,’” goes over the play 
scene by scene, stimulating the student to thought and in- 
quiry. The plan is that used by the author in his own 
classes. (J. H. Miller, Lincoln.) 





The little books of the Standard Literature Series have been 
in circulation long enough for teachers to become thoroughly 
impressed with their remarkable merits. They give whole 
works, or condensations, where they are lengthy, with intro- 
ductions and notes. The best literature is chosen for this 
purpose. The latest numbers are as follows: Double num- 
ber 27, Cooper’s “The Water Witch”; number 28, Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” and number 29, Cooper’s “The Last 
of the Mochians.” (University Publishing Co., New York.) 


The priced catalogue of artists’ materials issued by F. W. 
Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., Fulton and William streets, 
New York, is the size of our monthly magazines, and hand- 
somely bound in yellow cloth. This firm, established in 1755, 
supplies material for oil painting, pastel, sketching, crayon 
drawing, gilding, interior decoration, tapestry painting, water 
color painting, draughting, designing, etching, and other 
work of illustrators, architects, and teachers of manual train- 
ing. 


The leather bound catalogue of Frost & Adams Co., 37 Corn- 
hill, Boston, is a permanent possession for anyone interested in 
artists’ materials, draughting materials, tracing cloth, and mathe- 
matical instruments. Two Sanibel pages are covered with in- 
formation and illustrations pertaining to these subjects, and 
interleaved with blank pages for adding memoranda. 
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TEX T-BOOKS. 
TITLE, AUTHOR. Pr. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Songs of Happy Life Eddy, Sarah J. Rds. 30 «©Artand Nature Study Pub. Co. 
French Method Berger, F. r Berger, F. 
steps in Phonie Sy-tem Cullen, Annie E. 50 Cope, Clark & Co. 
Klementary Botan Kellerman, W. A. 0 Eldridge & Bro. 


tany 
epee to June with Nature Warren, M. L 


les of German Grammar 


-35 Heath & Co.,D.C 


Fischer, A. A. 100 = Paper Holt & Co., Henry. 
English Literature Coppee, Henry 486 Cloth Jacobs & Co., George w. 
Book About Shakespeare M’tiwraith, J. N 80 ©=©= Nelson & Son, Thos. 
Norwegian Grammar and K eader Elson Julvus 3 E. Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Horace Mann Hinsdale, B.A 326 Cloth 1.00 Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Outlives of Descriptive Psychology Geo. Trumbull 428 ” 1.50 - = 
Stepping Stones to Literature rans Sarah Louise 0 = Silver, Burdett & Co. 
common Schvol Literature Westlake, J. Willis Sower Co., Christopher. 
Popular Synonyms 9! Paper Burrows Bros. Co. 
Elements of Geometry Hull, Geo. W. 398 Cloth Butler & Co., E. A 
Educational Music Course, tae Reader Mason, Luther Whiting 122 B'ds Gion & Co. 

2 “ xt “ ry 208 “ + *“ 

German Grammatical Drill Schrakamp, Josephe 168 Cloth 65 Holt & Co., Henry. 
Exercises in Conversational German “ “ 107 *e BS “ * 
Birds of Village and Field Merriam, Florence A. 406 . 200 Hovghton, Mifflin & Co. 
English Grammar Earle, John 277 * 1.25 Putnam's Sons, G. P. 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE. AUTHOR. 


Ober, Fred. A. 
Trumbull, Anna Eliot 


Crusoe’s Island 

AChristmas Accident 

N. ¥, Charities Directory 

Free Banking a Natural Right 
The New Puritanism 

The King of the town 


Dilworth, James A. B 
Berry. A. B 
Mackubin, Ellen 


Charity Organization Society 


Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 


277 Cloth -65 Appleton & Co., D. 
Barnes & Co., A 

Charity Organization Society 
1.00 Continental Pub. ¢ 

1.25 Fords. Howard & a ulbert. 


752 Cloth 1.00 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Three Heroiues of New England Romance Shofford. Harriet Little, Brown & Co. 
Shrewsbury Weyman, J. Stanley 410 Cloth 1.0 Longmans, Green & Co. 
The Princess Tennyson May ward. Merrill & Co. 
The Brown Laurel Marriage Ayr, Landis Neely, F. "Tennyson 
AnInnoc nt Cheat Le Leon, 8. C. 
Even as You and I Hall, Boiton 270 Cloth » 
Her Fortune Her Misfortune Baugh, Mary E. 298 Paper * = 
Language of the Hand Cheiro 160 Cloth 7 = 
In the Toils Ring, Thomas 371 Paper es x 
American Finance Noyes, Alex. Dana 277 Cloth 1.25  Putnam’s Sons, G. P. 

odern France Lebon, Andre 488 a 1.50 ad 
Horace Mann Hinsdale, B. A. 326 “ 1.00  Secribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Simon Dale Hope, Anthony 367 * 1.50 stokes Co., 
For Love of oumiey Brady, Cyrus Townsend 354 _ 1.25 Scribner’ 's Sons, Chas. 
Auld Lang Syne Muller, F. Max 325 2.00 
Twenty Years Before the Mast. Erskine, Chas 311 ve 1.00 Jacobs & Co., George W. 
Old Farm Fairies McCook, Henry Christopher 432 * 1.50 9 vs 
Treasury of American Verse Larned, Walte 307 = 1.25 Stokes Co., F. A. 
Andree’s Balloon Expedition Lachambre Henri 306 = 1.50 i <e 
Tales of a Grandfather Scott, Sir Walter 110 Paper 12 University Pub. Co, 
The Water Witch Cooper, J. Fenimore 206 - 20 ” 7 





Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear advance announcements of forthcoming 


text-books.) 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Troeger’s Harold’s Rambles, 
Vincent’s Animal World. 
Parker's Playtime and Seedtime. 
" On the Farm. 
Keyser News from the Birds, 


Werner School Book Company. 


Werner Arithmetic, Book Ii1l. By Prof. Frank H. Hall. 
DeGarmo & Brown's Grammar. By Charles DeGarmo ard George P. 
rown, 
Robinson Crusoe. By Dr. Charles DeGarmo. 
History and Civil Government of Louisiana. By John R. Ficklin. 
Story of Patrick Henry. By Alma Holman Burton. 
Story of Alexander Hamilton. By Alma Holman Burton. 
Story of Andrew Jackson, ‘sa 
Story of U. S. Grant. * - 


Leach, Shewell & Co. 


The Prisoner of Chillon and Other Selections {rom Byron. 
Selections trom Dryden, Wordsworth, Burns, asd Browning. 


Thompson, Brown & Co. 


Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, Grade 1V., by Wilbur F. Nichols, princi- 
pal of grammar school, Holyoke, Mass. 
“ Right Living,” a text-book in ethics, by Susan H, Wixon. 


The Macmillan Co. 


Greek and Latin History Topics, by A. L. Goodrich, principal of Utica 
academy, Utica, N. Y. 

Studies in American Literature, by Professor Rev. C. O. Noble, Iowa 
college, Grinnell, Ia. . 

Nicholson's Trigonometry, by Prof. J. W. Nicholson, State University, 
Baton Rouge, La 

Entomology, by Prof. A. S. Packard. Brown university. 

Classical Tales of Many Lands, by Miss Bertha Palmer, of the Brearley 
school, New York city. 

Nature Reader, by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Normal schol, Philadelphia, Fa. 

University Publishing Co. 
STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. 

Pilgrims Progress (condensed) (single) paper, 12}¢ cents, cloth, 20 cents, 
with notes ana introduction by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph, D., pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, Union college 

Black Beauly, by Anna Sewali, Edited by Dr. Edward R. Shaw, depart- 
ment of pedagogy New York university (single number). 





The Yemassee, by William Gilmore Simms (single) with notes, introduc- 
tion, and map. 
David McKay. 
Goethe's Faust. 
Goethe's Herman and Dorothea. 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. 
Schiller’s Willam Tell. 


E H. Butler & Co, 
Hull's Elements of Geometry. 
D. C, Heath & Co. 
Spelling Blank to Accompany the Natural System of Vertical Writing, 
by A F. Newlands and R. K. Row 
The Essentials of Argumentation, by Prof, E. J. MacEwan. 
A Supplement to the Advanced Arithmetic in the California State Series, 
by Dr. A. W. Plummer, principal of Olive street school, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Coriolanus in the Arden Sh-kespeare Series. Edited by Edmund K. 
Chambers, of Oxford, editor ot Hamlet, Midsummer Night's Dream, etc. 
Jensen’s Dre braune-Erica. Re-edited by Prof. E. S Joynes, ot South 
Carolina college, and entirely reset. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


No. rat. The Great Debate between Hayne and Webster : Hayne's 
Speech, with intreductions, notes, and Illustrauons, Paper, 1§ cents, met. 
No. 122. The Great Debate between Hayne and Webster: Webster's 


Reply, with introduction, notes, and illustrations. Paper, 15 cents, #e¢ 
Nos. 12: and 122 also bound togetber in one volume, linen, 40 cents, ef, 
These two numbers are edited by Lindsay Swift, of the Boston Public 

library. 

113. Democracy, On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners, and The 
Study of Modern Languages, by James Russell Lowell, with notes. Paper, 
15 cents, net, 

No 123 also bound together with No. 39 (Lowell's Books and Libraries, 
and Other Papers in linen 40 cents, nef. 

Birds of Village and Field, a bird book for beginners, adapted for school 
use, by Florence A Merriam. 

The Children of the Future, by Nora A. Smith, author (with Mra, 
Wiegin) of ** The Republic of Childhood,” ** The Story Hour,” etc. 1 vol. 


16m9, $1 00, 
Ginn & Co. 
New Century Speaker, by Prof. Henry A. Friok. 
The Story Teller’s Art, by Charity Dye 
Macbeth, edited by Hudson: Standard English Classic Series. 
Hagvard Studies, VIII. 
Mason School Music Course, Book I.. by McConathy and Butterfield. 
Cesar, Book I , edited by Arthur W. poate 
Pope's Iliad, edited by William Tap 


German Composition, by Wilhelm rohardt. 


The acagee and Trinummus of Plautus, edited by Prof. E. P. Morris, 
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It happens very frequently that boards of education 
underestimate the amount of money necessary to carry 
on a year’s work. Sometimes, in addition to this, 
boards of apportionment are unwilling to let the 
budget pass uncut, proceeding on the mistaken view 
that it is their business to reduce expenses, lest the tax- 
payers might surmise that they were not doing their 
duty. The usual result is, that before the end of the 
year the appropriation for school purposes is con- 
sumed. What ought to be done under these circum- 
stances is to take up a loan, and then add the amount 
of the deficit to the succeeding budget, explaining to 
the people the reason for the increase. Minneapolis, 
for instance, has suffered for several years because of 
an unwise financial policy, so that this year something 
desperate had to be done to clear the ground for a 
sounder foundation for the next and succeeding years; 
the schools will be closed in May. How much loss 
this will mean to the children of such a city, every 
friend of education will be able to picture out for him- 
self. But the teachers’ interest should also be consid- 
ered. What of their salaries? 


Speaking of teachers’ salaries, we are reminded of 
the sad state of affairs in several cities of this country. 
The School Journal has heard of at least four large cities 
where the pay of teachers has been held back. In 
one place the comptroller announces that there is no 
money in the treasury for work performed by teachers 
some months ago. Another comes forward with the 
excuse that a few mistakes in the pay-rolls are respon- 
sible for delay. A third and fourth say that the edu- 
cational budget has been overdrawn. It seems ridic- 
ulous to expect teachers to be the sufferers for the as- 
ininity of their superiors. Their contracts entitle them 
to prompt payment. If, for some reason or other, the 
employer is short of cash, he ought to send an apology 
to his employees, and promise to pay the legal rate of 
interest. There should be no occasion for this re- 
minder to municipalities. Of their business methods, 
above all others, thorough honesty might be expected. 


The negligence of such communities in the pay- 
ment of teachers has given rise to a vicious scalper sys- 
tem. Salaries are small, as a rule, and if they are not 
promptly paid, great inconvenience is caused to teach- 
ers. In Brooklyn, for instance, it is said that teachers 
living a long distance from school have been compelled 
to walk, not having money to pay their car fare; at least 
one has been sent from her boarding place, because she 
could not pay her bill, etc. Is it any wonder that, 
under such circumstances, teachers should accept the 
Judas propositions of people who make it a business to 
advance money on legal claims on the city treasuries 
at usurer’s rates of interest? To think that such a 
scalping system can exist and grow, principally be- 
cause teachers’ salaries are not promptly paid! Why, 
it is outrageous, and a blot on our system of municipal 
economy. 


It is quite customary for the publishers of text-books 
to send samples of the books they publish to all teach- 
er who ask for them. The question was lately asked 
of an observant publisher whether this practice paid 
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well ‘for both parties, and he was very emphatic on the 
negative side: ‘ But we cannot help it, except by the 
united action of quite a number of publishers. You 
see, each one of us has friends among the teachers; we 
must have them; we think we hold them by sending 
them books when they ask for them; but I believe it 
would be far better to have a price for teachers, say at 
25 per cent. discount, and not give away a single 
book.” * 

Another publisher was asked the same question, and 
he gave the same reply: ‘“‘ We send the books they 
ask for, but ask them to return them if they do not 
expect to use them in the school. 

There is no such custom in England, and probably 
not in Germany or France; it is indigenous to Amer- 
ica; and it would be better if it were abolished. There 
are many reasons why the text-book should not be fur- 
nished free to the teachers; no lawyer, doctor, or cler- 
gyman gets books free; the teacher does not need 
many text-books, and is able to buy them. 


The present is the special monthly of The School 
Journal. A large amount of material is offered that is 
of practical interest to school officers generally. A 
paper on the “ Ventilation of School-houses,” by Dr. 
A. P. Marble, of New York city, was intended for this 
week, but was crowded out for lack of space. This, 
together with the reports of the meeting of Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., and of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, will appear next week. 
By mistake, an announcement was printed that these 
would be found in the present number. 


The Department of School Law and Recent Legal De- 
elsions will be found on page 280. 


r 
Editorial Letter. 


FLORIDA. 


With reluctance I decided to forego attendance at 
the meeting of the school superintendents at Chatta- 
nooga, and to make my annual pilgrimage to Florida 
instead. It had been rainy Saturday and Sunday, 
Feb. I9 and 20, betokening a severe storm passing 
over the middle and upper part of New York state ; 
the public mind was ill at ease over the terrible dis- 
aster to the steamship Maine in the harbor of Havana ; 
there were many prophecies that the present condition 
of peace would be followed by one of war. 

The Florida Special of the Southern R.R., was taken 
at noon ; at 6 Pp. M., we reached Washington and shot 
off towards the foot hills of the Blue Ridge ; darkness 
descended on the train, but abundant light came from 
the Pintsch gas; a dining car attended the train until 
nine o’clock ;_ then, as all had betaken themselves to 
their berths it was switched off. The sleeping arrange- 
ments on a Pullman car are as good as they can be, 
undoubtedly, but one cannot teel that he has the air 
and room a human being should have while he sleeps, 
and his prayers ascend less gratefully than usual. _ 

In the very early morning we pass Rock Hill, S. C., 
and see the normal school on an eminence, one of the 
good things done by Senator Tillman, when governor, 
and about the only one I can remember, though I 
think there are some good points in his “ dispensary 
law.” We reach Columbia and hasten on to Savannah, 
then to Jacksonville at 1:30 P. M., having paused in but 


five cities about five minutes each. As we left Jersey ~ 


City about 12:30 the journey took 26 hours, since our 
arriving is by Central time ; a journey wonderful for 
comfort and quickness. 

I met on the train a lawyer of eminence in Boston 
who declared our moral condition to be anything but 
creditable or promising of safety. The lynching of 
8eo negroes negroes in the South has begun to be fol- 
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lowed by lynching of white men at the North; we have 
become so accustomed to suicide that we no longer 
are startled by it. Men with crude, dangerous, or 
undermining notions, often wholly venal, succeed in 
being elected to office. The clergy are no longer the 
leaders ; they are in the swim with the rest 

Are these statements really true? Zhe Journal has 
often called attention to the downward tendency evi- 
denced by the homicides, which reach the appalling 
number of over 7,000 per year; and the rapidly in- 
creasing number of suicides. In listening to this elo- 
quent lawyer, descended from one of New England’s 
famous families, I could but wish his words might reach 
the ear$ of leading teachers, for the schools have got 
to undertake the task of putting more morality into 
the next generation. I have surmised that possibly 
some Journal readers have concluded the editor was 
given to croaking. When the ugly facts are consid- 
ered, the conclusion that the country is on the road to 
a moral collapse seems inevitable. 

His reference to clergymen reminded me that in 4 
gathering lately there were three of this class with 
their wives, and that each of the latter wore diamonds, 
one quite liberally decorated. The easiest explana- 
tion I could make of this was that diamonds had be- 
come cheap ; but my traveling companion put it to a 
desire to be in the swim with the wicked world. Who 
is right ? 

Jacksonville has become quite a handsome city in 
some parts ; the weather is like our late May or early 
June. I sit on the piazza while writing and note the 
the temperature is 68 degrees at 3 P.M. There are 
many on bicycles, for numerous streets are smoothly 
paved with bricks; it will be remembered that no stones 
are to be found in Florida. 

The colored people here take to bicycles as natur- 
ally as do the whites. The appearance of the negro 
in all kinds of work provokes thought in the new 
comer to the South ; the sidewalk below is being relaid, 
a roof yonder is being retinned ; ships are loading with 
lumber ; various kinds of materials are being moved 
about the streets such as ice, groceries, bricks and 
furniture—all this is done by the negro. All the 
laborers except the clerks and bookkeepers are ne- 
groes. 

A curious fact was given by a gentleman who got on 
the train at Columbia: A negro opened a store, but 
after trying the experiment gave it up, saying: “ They 
(the black) will buy of me if I will sell on credit ; if 
they have got to pay cash they take it to the white 
man. When they have accounts to pay they always pay 
the white man first.” 

They used to discuss “the problem of the negro” 
here, but there is no problem about it, he is here and 
here to stay ; he is doing well, he is laying up money, 
he goes to church ; in fact about the best church here, 
will, when completed, be owned by the negroes’; he is 
being educated, and, above all, is slowly learning to be 
an independent, thrifty, moral, and intelligent citizen. 
I say slowly, for he has a lot of poor teachers in the 
white race, a race only partially civilized, no matter if 
it does use electric lights and the telephone. 

Florida is the Winter sanitarium of the United 
States. Up to about nfteen years ago the main visi- 
tors were consumptives ; it was then poorly provided 
with suitable homes, and much misery was experienced 
by invalids. It had been found that oranges of a su- 
perior quality could be raised, and their culture was 
undertaken quite extenstvely ; many had orange groves 
that yielded fine incomes. In 1885 a disastrous freeze 
occurred, but this did not abate the belief that Florida’s 
future was the production of citrus fruits. Another 
freeze occurred in 1895, and sosevere that most of the 
orange trees were killed. These disasters have com- 
pelled the residents to return to the original destinc- 
tion enjoyed by Florida—that of being a winter sani- 
tarium for the other states, 
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There are probably 100,000 persons in the northern 
belt of states that need a warmer climate in winter—a 
very large number of these need it all the year round ; 
that is, they are constituted to live in a climate such 
as Florida has. 

If this were known they would undoubtedly come 
here, but no literature is diffused bearing on this point. 
There is a vague impression that the cost of living ts 
very high, or that it is malarious, or very hot in sum- 
mer. All of these are untrue; houses in the country 
can be purchased cheap, and if one performs his own 
gardening, living is probably the cheapest here ; it Is 
a new country and covered with trees, and in such a 
country there will be places where malaria exists. The 
summers are long, beginning in May and lasting into 
October ; it is the long and steady temperature that is 
oppressive and not the high degree, 

_ not writing the above to boom Florida, | hope 
only to benefit some one who needs the climate that 
prevails here. There are various “complaints” that 
cannot be reached by drugs, but can he cured by cli- 
mate. 

As many of the readers of Zhe Journal know, | was 
a sufferer from nervous prostration, as it is termed ; in 
my case the chief feature was an inability to sleep. I 
came here and sat in the sun daily, on the south side 
of the hotel in January, February, and March ; the 
days are cloudless here in winter, it will be remem- 
bered. Pursuing this course I improved—was gradu- 
ally restored to health. During my visits I have be- 
come acquainted with a great number of persons who 
came out here, out of health, and have regained it. — 

’ I therefore believe the chief function of Florida is 
that of ministering to the health of America; the cap- 
acity of its soil and skies to produce oranges, pineap- 
ples, and strawberries is secondary, valuable as it may 


be. : 
Jacksonville. A. M. K. 





Important Educational Meetings. 


March 16-17.—Eighth Annual Convention of City and Borough 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania in the North School Building 
at Pittsburg. . 

March 24-26.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Terre Haute. : / 

March 31, April 3.—Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Fort Madison. cies 

April 1-2.—North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, at Auditorium hotel, Chicago, Ill. Fred- 
erick L. Bliss, secretary, Detroit, Mich, 

April 12-14—Ontario Educational Association, at Toromto, 
Canada. Robert Doan, secretary. 

April 22-23.—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, at 
Sioux City. Supt. H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, president. 

April 22-23.—Second District Educational Association, at 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Livingstone McCartney, superintendent. 

Trans- Mississippi Educational Convention at Omaha, 
Neb, in June. we 

June 29—July 1.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at Put- 
in- Bay. 

July 5-8.—Ameriecan Institute of Instruction at North 
Conway, N. H. George E Chureh, Providence, R. 1,; 
President. 

July 7-12, 1898. Meeting of the National Edueational 
Association, at Washington, D, C., Supt. James Greenwood 
Kansas City, Mo., President; Irwin Shepard; Winona, 
Minn., Secretary. 





The midwinter meeting of the State Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Brooklyn, March 25 and 26, at the rooms 
of the association, Montague street. The Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences will exhibit works of art suitable for 
school decoration, and the association will discuss the subject 
of “ Works of Art in the Public Schools and Classrooms.” 


The meeting of the Southeastern Iowa Teachers Associa- 
tion will be held at Fort Madison, March 31 to April 3. This 
is expected to be one of the largest and most profitable meet- 
ings ever held by this section of the state association. City 
Supt. Cruikshank and County Supt. Stewart have provided 
accommodations for about 700 teachers, and, in addition, spe- 
cial programs for the entertainment of visiting teachers are 
we arranged, the nature of which have not yet been made 
public, 


. 
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Ventilation and Sanitation. 


Niagara Falls.—A committee of the board of education of 
this city recently made a trip to the schools of Elmira, Am- 
sterdam, and Yonkers, to inspect their systems of ventilation 
and sanitation, before recommending a system for the new 
schools of this city. In Amsterdam, the committee inspected 
the Fuller & Warren system of heating and ventilating, and 
the Hyde system of flushing closets. In Elmira, they saw 
the use of both kinds of Northcott heating and ventilating 
apparatus, and in Yonkers, the Smead system of flushing 
closets, and the fan system of ventilation. 

The report of the committee was, that the Fuller & Warren 
system should be used, and that a fan, operated by a water 
motor, should be placed in one of the proposed new buildings. 
In the estimation of the committee, the fan system is superior 
to the gravity system. They also recommended that the 
Northcott, or Meyers-Sniffen, system of flushing closets be 
used, in preference to any others they had seen. 


English Copyright Law. 


A bill has been introduced in the House of Lords, making 
an authorized translation an infringement of a copyright, and 
extending the copyright to lectures and sermons, with power 
to forbid newspaper reports of them. The bill also provides 
that magazine authors are the owners of the copyright of their 
articles after three years. Novelists are also protected from 
dramatization. The bill will undoubtedly become a law. 


A Perpetual Light. 


S. B. Nickum, of Logansport, Ind., has invented a light 
which, he claims, will burn forever, without diminution of 
power of brilliancy. There is no outside generator, and no 
connecting wires to the light. It may be carried about in the 
hand like an ordinary lamp. The light is in two forms—one, a 
mellow, phosphorescent glow, the other, a ball of flame. It is 
contained in a globe of clear glass, and emits no heat. The 
principle is similar to that in the carbon filament of an incan- 
descent lamp—the power is constant, but,as the matter on which 
the power acts is reduced, the brilliancy is greater. When 
the desired candle power is reached, the globe is sealed, and 
thereafter no change can take place. Breaking the globe ex- 
tinguishes the light instantly. r. Nickum claims that New- 
ton’s theory of atoms being drawn together by an attractive 
force, is wrong, and that his light is based on the theory that 
atoms are pushed, and not drawn, together. The light is to 
be made at comparatively small expense. 


Shaping Marble by Pressure. 


At the McGill university some interesting experiments are 
being made, which tend to show that such a hard and brittle 
substance as marble may be changed in form by pressure. 
Small columns of pure Carrara marble have been placed in 
sheaths of iron, and graduated but long-continued pressure 
exerted on them, with the result that the marble bulges so as 
to swell the iron sheath. After cutting away the iron, the 
marble remains as hard and brittle as before, but much altered 
in shape. 


School Savings Banks. 


That the pupils of many of our public schools are being 
taught industry and frugality, as well as the value of money, 
is shown by the fact that during the past few years the pupils 
of 280 schools have deposited in their school savings Caxhs 
$451,211, and that there is at present due depositors, the sum 
of $158,197. 


The Bible in the Publie Schools. 


Richmond, Ind.—Supervisor W. S. Hiser, of this city, 
strongly advises the use of the revised version of the Bible 
in the schools. Prof. Hiser has collected opinions from 
seventy-five prominent theologians who prefer the revised to 
the authorized version. The claims in its favor are its ar- 
rangement, the paragraphing, the prose and poetry, the more 
accurate translation, marginal readings, and other devices 


— make the new version more easily understood by the 
child. 


The Stereopticon in New York State. 


In 1895 a law was passed (chapter 362) to “ provide that ad- 
ditional facilities for free instruction in natural history, geog- 
raphy, and kindred subjects, by means of pictorial representa- 
tion and lectures,” be furnished in each city and’ village that 
has a superintendent. The law reads as follows: “The state 
superintendent of public instruction is hereby authorized to 
furnish additional facilities for instruction in natural history, 
geography, and kindred subjects, by means of pictorial rep- 
resentation and lectures, to the free common schools of each 
city and village of the state that has, or may have, a superin- 
tendent of free common schools. The local school authorities 
may, in their discretion, cause the aforesaid illustrated lectures 
to be repeated to their artisans, mechanics, and other citizens 
on the legal holidays and at other times. Any institution in- 
structing a teachers’ training class, or any union free school, 
may have the free use of the apparatus provided by this act, 
upon the payment to the ‘superintendent of schools loaning 
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any loss or injury to said property. The sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars is hereby appropriated for the support and 
maintenance of said instruction for the term of four years. 





Notes on Regents’ Report for 1897. 


The 111th annual report of the secretary of the university 
just issued contains 190 pages, twenty-four of which are com- 
pact statistics, showing how the regents used their money. 
These expenditures are given in parallel columns for the last 
five years, making plain every increase or decrease. The or- 
dinary reader can learn, by a glance, about all moneys ex- 

ended by the state in the interests of higher education; e. g., 
37,529.45 of the expenses of the year were paid by fees col- 
lected by the regents. ; 

Some idea of the vast correspondence necessary in the various 
departments is given in the record of 115,094 pieces of mail sent 
out, or an average, including vacation season, of 383 pieces a 
day, not counting 7,507 express packages. Another item sig- 
nificant of the work done through printed matter is found in 
a detailed table of the university printing of the past six years. 
In 1897 the university issued 897 different publications in a 
total of 2,652,081 copies. Of these, 82 were books and bulle- 
tins, 540 were circulars, and 274, blanks, exclusive of sta- 
tionery. 

In the comparative university table, Columbia leads, with 
289 teachers, 1,921 students, and a net property, of $17,905,277. 
Cornell is a close second, followed by New York and Syra- 
cuse universities. In the colleges and professional and tech- 
nical schools, detailed tables show that, contrary to general 
opinion, money from private sources is spent more liberally 
than that of tax-payers. These higher institutions in seven 
years have increased their expenditures from $2,733,860 to 
$5,771,325; the value of buildings and grounds from $15,129,- 
028 to $28,447,974; library and apparatus from $1,896,959 to 
$3,542,456, and the total property owned, from $39,045,604 to 
$77,148,044. The number of institutions has increased in five 
years from 81 to 101, the students from 22,062 to 28,007, and 
the graduates receiving first degrees, from 2,305 to 2,728. 

Study of the tables will be useful to those who feared that 
the rapidly-raised professional standards of New York would 
deplete her schools. During three years, the medical students 
have steadily increased from 3,420 to 4,025, a gain of 605, or 
150 during the last year alone. In law, the gain has been 
from 1,486 to 2,041. The educators who have worked for 
these standards may comfort themselves with these figures, 
which show that those whose concern for education is meas- 
ured by their receipts from tuition have not suffered in their 
pockets, while the state nas greatly benefited in the improve- 
ments secured. 

Five years ago one-quarter of the academic students were 
in private schools. In 1897 the number had fallen to one- 
sixth. The number of boys in high schools rose to 19,504, a 
gain of 63%, and of girls to 24,322, again of 49%. The in- 
crease in the number of boys remaining in the high schools 
has been for the period in which the state has exacted a pre- 
liminary high school education before students can take the 
courses and degrees of the professional schools, and receive 
licenses to practice in New York. New York has in her high 
schools and academies 53,464 students, or one-eleventh of the 
whole number in the United States. In these figures New 
York is credited only with the students in its registered high 
schools and incorporated academies. In other states the 
figures include returns from great numbers of mere private 
schools, no other state having the New York system of sworn 
reports and state supervision of higher education. Of the 
4,974 high schools in the country, New York has more than 
one-twelfth, and, most significant of all, in the growth for one 
year of 262 high schools for the entire country, one-fifth was 
in New York. That this growth was needed is shown by the 
fact that this gives only oneto every 10,000 of population, while 
Ohio has a high school to every 8,000. 

In the apportionment of state money, the report shows a 
growth of 1000% since 1882 in money expended for books and 
apparatus. In that granted for attendance, the growth is 
trifling. In other words, state money is, in late years, more 
and more distributed to communities which raise an equal 
amount from local sources for the same purpose, and experi- 
ence amply proves that much better results are secured in this 
way. 

The report has a large county map of the state, showing the 
location of all the institutions of higher education, including 
public libraries. 

There are summaries of the statistics of the vear regarding 
legislation, incorporation, university institutions, and inspec- 
tion. Summaries are given of the important higher educa- 
tional meetings of the year, including university convocation, 
the meetings of the associated academic principals, and of the 
colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle states and 
Maryland. 

In the topics receiving special discussion, will be found the 
“growth of universities,” with the reasons why we are likely 
to see institutions with from 10,000 to 20,000 students within 
another generation; the “simplification of annual reports,” 
the “need of higher business education,” and “state aid to 
high schools and academies.” 
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Lack of Schools in Indian Territory. 


Secretary of the Interior Bliss has sent a letter to Con- 
gress concerning the astonishing condition of public educa- 
tion in the Indian territory, in which he says:: 

“ Of the two hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand 
white residents in the Indian territory, there are believed to be 
not ,ess thanthirty thousand children of school age, all of whom 
are shut out from the schools supported by the governments 
of the five nations of Indians who control the territory, as well 
as from those supported by the United States, for the benefit 
of Indian youth. Besides these, the children of the entire 
colored population, said to number twenty-five thousand, are 
little, if any, better off. In the Chickasaw nation, they are 
disowned, and cast off by the tribal government. The other 
nations have nominally admitted their colored population to 
citizenship, but, practically, their children are not better pro- 
vided for than those of the whites. It appears, therefore, that 
there is a mass of more than fifty thousand children of both 
races of school age, for whose education, either industrial or 
literary, there is absolutely no provision whatever—children 
who are growing up without any of the advantages possessed 
by those in all other parts of the vast domain of the United 
States.” 

Accompanying the letter is one from Dr. Harris, in which 
he sums up the conditions as follows: 

(1) “ That it seems to be a matter of sufficient importance 
to commend itself to Congress for immediate action. 

(2) “ That provision that should be made in the form of 
industrial schools ought to lay some stress on the elementary 
English branches; and 

(3) “ That the administration of the fund appropriated for 
the purpose should be placed with the Indian bureau, which 
already has charge of schools in that section of the country.” 


American Boys’ League. 


Denver, Col.—The American Boys’ League, is a new organi za- 
tion combining features of the Chautauqua circles with those of 
Young People’s societies. Its work, except ‘in the philanthropic 
department, is confined to boys between the ages of 12 and 21 
years. These may become members by signing the following 
pledge: Believing that the use of tobacco and intoxicating drinks 
and indulgence in profanity, gambling in any form, and licentious- 
ness (including all impure acts, thoughts and language) are al! 
hinderances to my success in life, as well as sins against my 
Creator, I do, of my own free will, declare that I will constantly 
try to keep entirely free from all these habits. 

And, further, it shall be my constant effort to secure a better 
education, to save a part of my earnings, to keep entirely free 
from debt, to preserve my health and strength, to be always manly 
and honorable, to maintain our country’s honor and integrity, to 
uplift the lowly and to teach others these principles. 

And fully believing that whatever my surroundings may be, I 
may still, by my own efforts, improve my condition, I take tor my 
constant and life-long inspiration the motto, “Self-Help.” 

It is the purpose of the league to build a great publishing 
house at Denver, Colo., the national headquarters, and to issue 
at a low price, graded series of lessons amplifying the pledge, and 
to make this and similar literature crowd out the trashy reading, 
which is so common. 

The philanthropic department is very broad, and promises 
much for the good of neglected boys. It includes thorough or- 
ganization in every community and a systematic effort to reclaim 
wandering youths. The Brightside School for Boys, at Denver, 
has come under the supervision of the National league, and will 
be made a great educational community of national scope for the 
thorough education and moral and manual training of hope who 
have been unfortunate from any cause. Ralph Field, its super- 
intendent, is the general superintendent of the league. The offi- 
cial organ for this work is a weekly called “ Brightside,” published 
at Denver. 

The New Education. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Miss Alida Lattimer, in the course of an 
address to the Ethical Club on “ The New Education,” said: 
“In regard to reading, whether for amusement or a purpose, 
the new method says, ‘ Reading is a means to an end; that 
end, thought.’ 

“The old methods produce ready readers; the new methods, 
less ready ones, perhaps, at first, but more thoughtful readers 
later on. e expression is from within outward, not from 
without inward, as must be the case when the child is set to 
decipher the fictitious cat catching a sham rat.” 

Speaking of politics in education, Miss Lattimer remarked, 
“In our state it seems to be left to the cities to decide the 

uestion as to who shall educate our children, the parents or 
the politician.\ Parents and teachers are. supposed to know 
best what children need; yet boards of education resent any 
suggestion from teachers as to changing text-books. Do 
we dictate to the carpenter what tools he shall use in building 
our house? Do we tell him that if he cannot saw with a 
plane, we will hire a man who can?” 


Sense-Teaching Results. , 


Chicago, Ill—John H. Tear day was celebrated by the Chi- 
cago Institute of Education by an exhibition of the system 
founded by him. The exhibition was held in the Central 
music hall, and consisted of tests of the results obtained from 
educating the senses of the first- and second-grade children. 
Standing with their hands behind their backs, the children 
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were given objects to test their sense of feeling. They de- 
scribed accurately the forms of blocks, different kinds of fruits, 
etc., and compared their sizes eee To test sight, sen- 
tences were written on the blackboard, and at once erased. 
Some sentences were in French, and some in words unintelli- 
gible to the children, and they were accurately reproduced. 

In the sound tests, eight bells were tuned to the notes of an 
octave, and rung in different orders. The pupils were re- 

uired to repeat the numbers of the bells in the order in which 
they rung. Scarcely a mistake was made. 


Drawing in the Grand Rapids Schools. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The art work in the public schools of 
this city is under the supervision of Miss Florence E. Ellis, a 
graduate of the Cooper art school, New York. Her plan is not 
to let drawing be taken up as a study by itself, but in connection 
with the other branches. History, nature study, and the rest, are 
illustrated by the pencil. Memory drawings are frequent, in 
which the children draw some scene or object which has come 
under their observation. They illustrate stories and poems, make 
designs for wall paper, oil cloth, plaids, and the like. Some of 
the best sketches have been made inside of fifteen minutes. 
Paper cutting is used as an aid in their work, and surprising dex- 
terity is shown. In the first half year the children study the 
sphere, cube, and cylinder. They begin to draw with pencil, 
sheseeal, and crayon. In the second half year, the hemisphere, 
square, prism, and right-angled triangular prism are taken up and 
studied from their corresponding forms in nature. The children 
build houses, towers, and churches, and then study and draw 
them. Colors are taught by the spectrum and colored papers. 

In the second year, the ellipsoid, ovoid, cone, and vase form 
are taken up, and the children study landscapes, flowers, fruit, 
vegetables, and animals as type forms. From this beginning the 
work is carried into the higher grades, developing the child's in- 
dividuality, strengthening his sense of beauty and his ability to 
create. 


Credit of a Quaker. 


Dr. A. T. Bull, of Buffalo, says the New York “ Times,” 
speaking of his student days in the New York university, told 
of a visit of himself and some classmates to the old book-store 
of Wood Brothers, in Barclay street. They wanted about $35 
worth of books, but lacked the necessary money. So young 
Bull was delegated to apply for credit. Being the possessor 
of an honest Quaker face, he was kindly received at the store, 
and the elder Mr. Wood, himself a Quaker, asked: ‘“ What 
is thy name?” 

“My name is Bull,” replied the young student. 

“Is thee a relative of Ebenezer Bull, of Hamptonburg?” 
inquired the elderly Quaker. 

“ He is my father’s cousin,” said Bull, with some misgivings 
as to the commercial value of so remote a relationship. 

“ Then thee can have all the books thee wants, young man,” 
said Mr. Wood, with a degree of emphasis that made the im- 
pecunious student feel like a millionaire. 


Korean Students in Virginia. 


Salem, Va.—Roanoke college has had a steady increase for 
six years in the number of her students, until now the enroll- 
ment is the largest in the history of the college. A special fea- 
ture of the coming Commencement day will be the graduation 
of Kin Beung Surh, one of the five Korean students of the col- 
lege, and the first Korean to take the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in the world. Prince Eni Wha, second son of the em- 
peror, Prince Min Young Whan, representative of the emperor 
at the coronation of the czar, Mr. Ye Pom Clim, minister to 
the United States, and Mr. Ye Eni Tom, secretary of the 
Korean legation, have accepted invitations to be present. 


Progress in Maine Schools. 


State Supt. Stetson, in speaking of the educational advan- 
tages of Maine schools, says that he often finds graduates of 
Mt. Holyoke and Wellesley teaching in the district schools. 
Many teachers who have received their education in Maine 
are now doing good work in other states. As a rule, the peo- 
ple of Maine are conservative, and have little use for fads. On 
the other hand, it is somewhat difficult to introduce methods 
that have proved successful elsewhere. But the people are 
beginning to study their schools. They are demactinn better 
prepared teachers, more thorough work, better books and ap- 
pliances. The Grange is working for the advancement of the 
schools, and many of the clergymen are setting apart a Sun- 
day for consideration of school interests. e newspapérs 
are giving more space to school work than formerly. About 
one-fifth of the teachers attend summer schools. 

The farmers take a good deal of interest in the schools, and 
aim to establish radical changes along practical lines. 

Regents’ Examinations, 

Regents’ examinations, under the control of the University 
of the State of New York, will be held in 1808 at the follow- 
eg and places: 

arch 23-25, inclusive, at New York, and about 400 acade- 
mies and high schools; fifty-four subjects. 

June 13-17, inclusive, at New York, and about 425 acade- 
mies and high schools; seventy-seven subjects. 

September 27-29, inclusive, at New York, Albany, Syracuse, 
and Buffalo; twenty-eight subjects. September examinations 


are for professional and technical students only. 
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New York City Notes. 


Standing Committee of the Board of Education. 


The following standing committees of the central board of 
education have been announced by Pres. Hubbell: 

Finance: — Hugh Kelly, chairman, Manhattan-Bronx; 
Henry W. Maxwell, Brooklyn; Otto T. Bannard, Manhattan 
Bronx. 

By-laws and Legislation:—E. Ellery Anderson, chairman, 
Manhattan-Bronx; J. Edward Swanstrom, Brooklyn; John 
G. Agar, Manhattan-Bronx. 

Committee on Buildings:—Jacob W. Mack, chairman, Man- 
hattan-Bronx; John McNamee, Brooklyn; John E. Eustis, 
Manhattan-Bronx; John C. Agar, Manhattan-Bronx; How- 
land G. Leavitt, Queens; John R. Thompson, Brooklyn; 
Hugh Kelly, Manhattan-Bronx. 

Committee on Sites:—John McNamee, chairman, Brook- 
lyn; Nathaniel A. Prentiss, Manhattan-Bronx; Frank Perlet, 
Richmond; Otto T. Bannard, Manhattan-Bronx; J. Edward 
Swanstom, Brooklyn ; William Greenough, Manhattan Bronx 
Henry W. Taft, Manhattan-Bronx. 

Committee on School System:—Nathaniel A. Prentiss, 
chairman, Manhattan-Bronx; Horace E. Dresser, Brooklyn; 
William Greenough, Mahhattan-Bronx. 

Committee on Supplies:—Henry W. Maxwell, chairman, 
Brooklyn; Henry A. Rogers, Manhattan-Bronx; Edward L. 
Collier, Brooklyn. 


Committees of the Borough Board of Manhattan-Bronx. 


President Hubbell has appointed the following standing 
committees of the school board of the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and Bronx: 

Finance Committee:—Joseph J. Little, chairman; Richard 
H. Adams, Otto T. Bannard, Robert Maclay, Henry Rice. 

Committee on By-laws and Legislation:—John E. Eustis, 
chairman; E. Ellery Anderson, Walter E. Andrews, Alex. P. 
Ketchum, Nathaniel Prentiss. 

Committee on Supplies (including hygiene, etc.):—Daniel 
E. McSweeny, chairman; Walter E. Andrews, Hugh Kelly, 
James P. Lee, Henry Rice. 

Committee on Teachers:—Charles C. Burlingham, chair 
man; E. Ellery Anderson, Otto T. Bannard, Nathaniel Pren 
tiss, Henry A. Rogers. 

Committee on Special Schools:—Henry A. Rogers, chair- 
man; Charles C. Burlingham, Hugh Kelly, James P. Lee. 
Robert Maclay. 

Committee on Studies:—William Greenough, chairman; 
John G. Agar, William H. Hurlbut, Jacob W. Mack, and 
Henry W. Taft. 

Committee on High Schools:—Henry W. Taft, chairman; 
John G. Agar, William Greenough, Alexander P. Ketchum, 
and Jacob W. Mack. 

Committee on Sites and Buildings:—Richard H. Adams, 
chairman; John E. Eustis, William H. Hurlbut, Joseph J. Lit- 
tle, and Samuel McSweeny. 


Annual Meeting of the Male Assistants’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Male Assistant Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, of the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, will be held 
Saturday, March 5, at 11 A. M., in the City college, Lexington 
avenue and 23d Street. Officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected, and other important business transacted. 


Dr. Draper Declines New York Superintendency. 


Champaign, Ill_—Pres. Draper, of the University of Illinois, is 
not willing to be a candidate for the superintendency of the New 
York city schools, nor will he accept the position if it is offered 
to him. A committee of the New York board of education 
notified Dr. Draper that he would be elected almost unanimously 
if he were eligible under the statute and would accept. To this 
communication Dr. Draper replied : 

“T have your statute and am clearly eligible, but have fully and 
finally decided that I cannotaccept. I should decline if elected.” 


The Brooklyn borough board has decided that its drawing 
committee need not pass judgment upon every work of art pre- 
sented to a public school. The opinion of a local committee and 
the supervisor of drawing is to be considered sufficient. 


Architectural League Exhibition. 


The thirteenth annual exhibiton of the Architectural League 
of New York, was held at the galleries of the American Fine 
Arts Society, 215 West pzth street, from Feb. 12 to March 
5, inclusive. Several of the school and college designs on ex- 
hibition are especially interesting. The competitive designs 
for the College of the City of New York were submitted by 
Archs. William B. Tuthill, George Martin Huss, George B. 
Post, Charles C. Haight, Cady Berg and See, and Herts and 
Tallant. Hobart A. Walker’s design for the Erasmus Hall 
high school, Brooklyn, is also on exhibition. The plans for 
the new University Settlement buildings, by I. N. Phelps 
Stokes and John Mead Howells, are interesting examples of 
convenient, but comparatively inexpensive, structures. The 
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proposed tavern for Columbia university students completes 
the list of college designs. ; 

One design in the Newark high school competition is 
shown, and an attractive design for a medium-sized school 
building is one submitted by Arch. D. K. Boyd, of Philadel- 
phia, for a school at Wayne, Pa. Of the larger and more 
elaborate plans, two that are worthy of special mention are 
the Hartford public high school design, by George Kellar, 
and the Scranton high school, by Archs. Little and O’Con- 
nor. Boring and Tilton submit two attractive plans and de- 
signs—one for a public school in Queens, L. I., and the other 
a high school at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


New Buildings. 


New York.—Buildings under contract, not yet completed: 
P. S. 1, Henry, Oliver, and Catharine streets; P. S. 63, Ful- 
ton avenue and East 173d street; P. S. 157, west side of St. 
Nicholas avenue; P. S. 137, Grand and Essex streets; P. S. 12, 
East Broadway, Henry, Scammell, and Gouverneur streets; 
P. S. 20, south side of Rivington street; P. S. 42, 
north side of Hester street; P. S. 158, east side of 
and Burnside avenues; P. S. 165, south side of 1ogth, between 
Amsterdam avenue and Boulevard; P. S. 166, 89th street, be- 
tween Columbus and Amsterdam avenues; P. S. 159, East 
119th street, between Second and Third avenues; P. S. 164, 
14Ist street and Brook avenue; P. S. 40, East 19th and: 20th 
streets., between Second and Third avenues; P. S. 167, Mott 
and Walton avenues, 144th and 146th streets; P. S. 169, west 
side of Audubon avenue, between 168th and 169th streets; P. 
S. 173, south side of 183d street, between Beaumont and Cam- 
breleng avenues. 

Contract now before the board of education for approval: 
P. S. 168, rogth and r1o5th streets, between First and Second 
avenues. 

Buildings for which plans are being prepared: P. S. 50, 
addition; P. S. 120, addition; P. S. 171, 103d and 104th streets, 
between Fifth and Madison avenues: P. S. 172, 108th and 
109th streets, east of First avenue; P. S. 174, Attorney street, 
between Rivington and Stanton streets; P. S. 46, 156th street, 
near St. Nicholas avenue, addition; P. S. 98, Park avenue and 
Second street, Williamsbridge; boys’ high school, west side of 
Tenth avenue, between 58th and soth streets; mixed high 
school, 166th street, between Boston and Jackson avenues; 
girls’ high school, 114th and 115th street, west of Seventh 
avenue. 


Manhattan and the Bronx. 


The borough school board of Manhattan-Bronx introduced 
amendments to its new salary schedule for teachers on Wednes- 
day last, requiring principals as well as teachers to take examin- 
ation for promotion and increase of salary. These amendments, 
which will be voted upon at the next board meeting, were not 
made public, but 7he School Journal representative learned that 
at least one examination will be required of principals besides the 
examination preceding appointment. 


President Hubbell announced that the January pay rolls, as 
corrected, were in the hands of the comptroller and that teachers 
would be paid this week. Mr. Davenport and his force of clerks 
in the office of the board received the pay rolls from the corpora- 
tion council Monday noon, and they worked night and day for a 
day and a half, correcting them, so that they might be sent with 
the least possible delay to the comptroller. 


Mr. Lee, of the committee on teachers, has changed places with 
Mr. Anderson, of the committee on special schools. The board 
voted to transfer the powers and duties of the former committee 
on evening schools to the new committee on special schools, and 
to extend the free lecture course from April 1 to May 1. 

A letter from the Male Principals’ Association requested the 
board to delay action in the case of Henry P. O’ Neil, suspended 
from the principalship of P. S. No. 1. 


A motion by Mr. Little, seconded by Mr. Ketchum, to make 
the borough school superintendent a member, ex-officio, of all 
committees of the school board was voted down 17 to 2 by refer- 
ring it to the committee on by-laws and legislation, Messrs. Little 
and Ketchum alone voting in the affirmative. 

The following nominations of teachers have been made by the 
borough superintendents: John Scally, Jr., $1,080; Hugh C. 
Laughlin, $1,080; DeKeller Stamey, $1,080; Andrew E. Eichman, 
$1,080; Nomer Gray, $1,080; John E. Graham, $1,080. 

From the eligible list: P. S. No. 1, Joseph H. Dealy, Mary E. 
McFarland, Elnita Strauss; 8, Mary A. Doody; 11, Andrew E. 
Eichmann; 13, Pauline Cumpert; 15, I. Edwin Goldwasser, 
Harmon B. Biver; 21, Cora R. Lind; 23, Amanda Lynch; 
25, Bernard J. Cooper, Frederick Schoendel; 27, alter 
Findlay; 32, Joseph Chankin; 34, Mark Hoffman, Michael 
Rosenberg, Abraham Radgik, Arthur R. Hurlbut; 46, Jacob 
Milsner; 51, Bertha R. Spring, Anthony Pugliese; 52, Louis 
R. Lawyer; 54, John E. Wade; 57, Lulu V. Strauss, Eliz- 
abeth Brundage; 67, Hugh C. Laughlin, Bertha M. Presby; 74, 
Robert L. Browne; 77, Etta Sturtz; 79, William Krampner; 82, 
Rosabelle Ruthenberg; 86, William E. Grady; 90, Margaret A. 
Shannon, Henrietta Hassard; 94, Flora Molwitz, Florence M. 
Campbell; 107, Addie O. Christianson: 110, Lucille H. Nicol; 151, 
Ida M. Charles; 154, Little Ryttenberg, Gertrude C. Middlebrook ; 

2, Mary A. Maher, former teacher; 101, Mary E. Sliver, former 
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teacher; 44, De Keller Stamey; 55, Walter Findlay; 57, Edyth 


Ryttenberg, Marguerite F.C. Reilly; 60, John E. Graham; 61, . 


George Vogel; 79, Maurice Simmons; 101, Alfred T. V. Brennan; 
112, Mary Hanlon; :21, Josephine McEvoy; 155, George Dor- 
land; 156, Estelle Meckel. 

The superintendents also request that the following named 
married women be employed as teachers: Mrs. Rebecca Cham- 
ders, Emily D. Reynolds, Edith C. Booth, Alcy Beaty Wood, 
Sara Peddie Hanner, Fannie Guile. 

The following special teachers of German were nominated: 
P. S. No. 90, Adolph Dreyspring ; 89, Hugo Dircks; 93 and 154, 
George Sternberg; 38 and additional classes in 93, Elise H. 
Boetticher; 77 and additional classes in 88, Ida Pniower; addi- 
tional classes in 23, 34, 79, 26, 75, 30, Emil A. Storm; 142 and 
additional classes in 78, Emilie Nida. Marion C. Pollard was 
recommended for transfer to P. S. 125. 


Changes in Salaries and Promotions. 


The new salary schedule for teachers of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, published in last week’s School Journal, was changed 
in one important particular, on passing the borough school 
board last Friday. The number of examinations for promo- 
tion of teachers to higher grades of salary was reduced from 
four to two, and two additional licenses over what have been 
heretofore required, were established. Principals do not have 
to pass formal examinations for increase of salary. 

Teachers’ salaries as they will hereafter stand are: Men— 
probationary, $720; grade 1, $1,080, grade, 2, $1,350, grade 3, 
$1,620, grade 4, $1,890, grade 5, $2,160; women—probationary, 
$504; grade 1, $573, grade 2, $726, grade 3, $873, grade 4, $1,- 
056, grade 5, $1,290. The term of service in each grade before 
application for promotion is the same as under the July and 
December schedules. 

There are three teachers’ licenses: A, B, and C. License 
A authorizes the holder to teach in service grades 1 and 2, at 
the salaries above given; license B to teach in grades 3 and 
4. and license C to teach in grade 5. Teachers must pass the 
formal examinations described last week to secure licenses 
Band C. But a teacier may be promoted from grade 1 to 
2, covered by license A, and from grade 3 to 4, covered by li- 
cense B, with increase of salary in both instances, without 
passing any formal written examination. There are, there- 
fore, all together, four examinations, one for preliminary li- 
cense, and one each for permanent licenses A, B, and C. ’ All 
these examinations, as before stated, will be conducted by a 
central examining board, appointed by the board of educa- 
tion, and will be upon questions prepared by the several bor- 
ough boards of superintendents. 

_Supt. Jasper strongly opposed any formal written examina- 
tion of teachers for increase of salaries. 

Mr. Little proposed a schedule adding, for twenty years, $60 
a year for men and $36 a year for women to the minimum 
salary without formal written examinations. His plan was 
voted down, 16 to 1, and the new salary schedule adopted by 
the same vote. ; 

The new by-laws adopted divide the old committee on in- 
struction of the borough board into two committees—a com- 
mittee on studies and a committee on teachers. The com- 
mittees on buildings and sites were consolidated, and the 
committee on evening schools abolished, its duties passing to 
the committees on teachers, studies, and high schools. A new 
committee on special schools, for supervising the vacation 
schools, and other special schools, was adopted. 

The teachers pay-rolls for January are now before the cor- 
poration council. If he decides that the rolls are legal, teach- 
ers will soon be paid. 





Briefer Notes. 

Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, principal of Erasmus Hall high 
school, Brooklyn, has been mentioned as a compromise can- 
didate for city superintendent. Comptroller Coler is said 
to favor his election, and he is the second choice of the 
Brooklyn delegation to the central board. 


_ The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association held its third conference 
in the Packer institute on Feb.8. The subject was “ The Teach- 
er’s Duty Toward the School and Towards its Head” Oliver 
D. Clark, of the Boys’ high school, and Prof. W. C. Lawton, of the 
Adelphi, were the principal speakers. The next conference will 
be held March 5, at Adelphi academy. The subject will be 
“ The Head of the School, His Relation to the Teachers and to 
the School,” and addresses will be made by Prin. Larkins, of the 
Manual Training school, Prin. McAndrew, of Pratt Institute 
high school, and Prin. Gunnison, of Erasmus Hall high school. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—A resident of this city has pur- 
chased the warrants of a number of the unpaid teachers, at a 
discount of 8 per cent. As a result, about $6,000 has come 
into the possession of some of the teachers whose salaries have 
not been paid for nearly five months. The teachers eagerly 
accepted the proposition. 


The corporation counsel, in returning to the board of edu- 
cation of Manhattan and the Bronx the January pay-rolls, 
rendered his decision on the question of an additional bonus 
. $12 to teachers in certain grades who have boys or mixed 
classes. 


The old bonus was $60, while the new rule provided 
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for $72. The corporation counsel held that only a few pri- 
mary teachers, who had passed examinations for the purpose, 
should receive the additional bonus. 





The Potter & Putnam Company, educational publishers, 
dealers in school supplies and school furniture, announce their 
incorporation, under the laws of New York state, as succes- 
sors to Potter & Putnam. Mr. Potter and Mr. Putnam will 
continue in active service, and Mr. Herbert J. Pratt, for eight 
years with Dodd, Mead & Co., has become an active member 
of the corporation. The company has assumed the agency 
for the sale of school furniture and opera chairs of Thomas 
Kane & Co., and Mr. H. D. Warner, late manager of the 
Thomas Kane Co., will have charge of this department. The 
Buffalo office, in the Mooney-Brisbane building, will continue 
under the charge of Mr. H. D. Bacon. 


The James B. Wilson Company, wholesale stationers and 
booksellers, has been incorporated under the laws of the state 
of New York, as successor to James B. Wilson. The capital 
stock has been increased, and the business will be extended 
in all its branches. Mr. Wilson is president and general man- 
ager of the new corporation. ' 


Comptroller Coler has made the announcement that there 
is no money left in Long Island City to pay the salaries of the 
school teachers and other employees up to January I, I 
The only resource for the teachers is to bring suit against 
the city of New York, and get the money out of the city’s 
judgment fund. 


Rockaway, L. I.—Work is progressing rapidly on the three 
new school buildings here. The Central school-house, at Hol- 
land’s station, is nearly ready for the roof. The Arverne 
school has its brick and stone wall finished up to the second 
story. The third school in the Rockaway park section is ap- 
proaching completion. All three will be finished by July 1. 
M. Gibbons & Son are the contractors. 


Prof. Franklin T. Baker, of Columbia university, will give 
a course of ten lectures on “ English Literature,” at the Nor- 
mal college, Lexington avenue and 68th street, at 4 P. M., be- 
ginning Thursday, March 3, 1898, under the auspices of the 
Primary Teachers’ Association. Subject of first lecture: 
“The Interpretation of Literature.” Terms for the course, 
$2.00. 

The Society for Ethical Culture is agitating the question of 
free trade-schools for girls. The object is to. provide an op- 
portunity for poor girls to become skilled workers of a good 
industrial education. 





Items from Everywhere. 


The Belgian minister at Washington, acting for his govern- 
ment, is securing data relative to nautical schools in this coun- 
try, and it is probable that the scholarship system will be in- 
troduced in Belgium. 


Kearney, N. J.—The Hudson County Association of Teach- 
ers has been formed for the purpose of promoting mutual im- 
provement and fraternal feeling. The officers are: President, 
Prin. M. H. Kinsley; vice-president, Prin. Ortel; secretary, 
Prin. Robeson; treasurer, County Supt. Murphy. 


Des Moines, Iowa—The board of education has unani- 
mously condemned the Ray bill, now pending before the leg- 
islature, providing for uniformity of text-books by state pub- 
lication. The legislative committee of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, claiming to represent nine-tenths of the leading ed- 
ucators of the state, are unanimously of the opinion that the 
bill would work against the best interests of the schools. 


At a meeting of the Philadelphia board of education, an 
amendment to the rules was adopted, providing that the pay- 
ment of $40 additional to teachers of the first grade shall be 
only to those teachers who were receiving this additional sum 
at the close of 1897. A special committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of the chairman of the committee on scholarships and 
the president and chairman of committees on the higher 
schools, to make arrangements with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Bryn Mawr college, and such other universities as 
may offer $100 scholarships to the public schools, under the 
terms of the ordinance of the council appropriating $2,500 for 
the purpose. 


The Bergen County Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Union street school, Hackensack, Saturday, March 5, at 9:30 
A. M. The speakers will be Miss Hester M. R. Warner, of 
Brooklyn, who will speak on the “ Ward Method of Teaching 
Reading,” and Mr. Ossian H. Lang, editor of The School Jour- 
naland Educational Foundations, who will present “ Pressing 
Problems in Education.” The treasurer wishes all to come 
prepared to pay their dues for the year, as the money is 
needed. Alice Bryant Perry, Secretary. 


Senator Joe. A. Edwards introduced a bill in the Iowa leg- 
islature, and is now urging its passage by the joint appropri- 
ation committees of the house and senate, to appropriate $8 
100 to replace the burned library building at the state univer- 
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sity. $75,000 must be expended for books and re-placing the 
destroyed apparatus, leaving $13,100 for re-building. Fifteen 
thousand dollars in addition is appropriated “for the further 
support of the state university in its several departments and 
chairs, and in the aid of the income fund, and for the develop- 
ment of the institution.” The third appropriation is for $26,- 
000,.as follows: 


IR eB Se ce he a Ni cli ols inating $ 5,000 
is IEC coe Chae cates dilated oa HekRN ada OR ERD 2,000 
Physical and electrical laboratory.................-06- 2,000 
NOES UNION. on ic voc ccecwccseeccicceseveees - 2,000 
ae acy crea y akan ew hein 1,000 
EE ee awake ad ewanes desea eveane 1,000 
Psychological laboratory............... Pucndecckan Wee 1,000 
eee 1,000 
Department of political science...............ceeecees 1,000 
Repair and contingent fund..............cecccccsccces 10,000 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A mass meeting was held in this city 
the last of February, to raise $90,000 by popular subscription, 
in order to keep the schools open for the rest of the school 
year. C. A. Pillsbury, the miller, telegraphed a subscription 
of $5,000. 


Several months ago Dr. Emerson E. White gave a series 
of talks on educational subjects in a number of Eastern cities. 
These attracted large audiences, and he has been asked to ad- 
dress other meetings in the Northern and Middle Atlantic 
states during the month of March. Dr. White still has a few 
dates left, and educational associations desirous of hearing 
him may address him immediately at his home, ‘Columbus, 
Ohio, or care of The School Journal, New York city. 


Centralia, I1l—Supt. Irwin F. Mather has had blanks printed 
to be sent to parents of the school children, containing the fol- 
lowing, which the parents are asked to answer: Name of pupil. 
Has pupil any defect of sight? Has pupil any defect of hearing? 
Does the general health affect the pupil's ability to do the regular 
work of the school? Kindly write anything regarding appetite, 
headache, digestion, etc., which will aid the teacher in judging of 
the pupil’s work. If pupil’s health is perfect, this may be left 
unanswered. Does pupil take exercise and recreation? If so, 
in what way? Do you think the teacher requires too much of 
the pupil? Could your child use more time profitably in study? 
How much time does pupil spend daily in study out of school ? 
Kindly suggest any way in which the teacher may prove more 
helpful to your child. 


Philadelphia.—The councils have appropriated $140,000 for 
stationery and books for the public schools, which is a de- 
crease of $20,000 from last year’s appropriation. Of this 
amount, the grammar, secondary, and primary schools re- 
ceived $109,156.35 and $21,400 was divided among the higher 
schools as follows: Boys’ Central high school, $5,100; girls’ 
normal school, $3,000; girls’ high school, $10,000; Central 
Manual Training school, $1,500; Northeast Manual Training 
school, $1,150; James Forten Elementary Manual Training 
school, $350; Industrial Art school, $300. 


The government of Germany has issued a decree forbidding 
the attendance of foreign students at the Berlin Technical 
high school. The foreign students in other institutions fear 
that the decree will be extended. The reason for the exclu- 
sion, it is claimed, is that the foreign students use their educa- 
tion to the detriment of German industries. 


Cortland, N. Y.—Prof. Darwin L. Bardwell, of the depart- 
ment of sciences of the Cortland normal school, has resigned 
his position, to accept an appointment as inspector of union 
schools and academies. 


# ‘Syracuse, (N. Y.) University—Architectural plans have been 
completed for the new Hall of Science, which will be erected on 
the campus of Syracuse university during the summer. The hall 
will contain the departments of physics, civil and electrical en- 
gineering, and the laboratories will be supplied with the most 
modern and expensive apparatus for thorough work in these sci- 
ences. The work of erecting it will be begun early in the season, 
with the purpose of having it completed and ready for occupany 
at the opening of the college year next fall. 


Portland, Ore.—At a recent meeting of the Portland school 
board, the salary of teachers of the second and third grades 
was increased $5 a month. The maximum salary of these 
grades now is $60 a month; the minimum, $55. 


Frankfort, Ky.—The new text-book law has passed the 
lower house of the assembly, and has gone to the senate. The 
chances are against its final passage. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Arrangements have been completed whereby 
a summer school of sociology will be inaugurated by Syracuse 
university this season. The dates set are from June 27 through 
July 9. The school will be divided into five departments and 
twelve lectures will be delivered in each of the following depart- 
ments: General Sociology; City Government; Crime, Pauper- 
ism, Child Saving, Inebriety; Money and Banking: Political 


Economy. Next year a summer school will be established in al] 
departments of the College of Liberal Arts. 
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Cambridge, Mass.—Provision is made in the schools of 
this city for the completion of the grammar course in four, 
five, or six years. The course is divided into four or six sec- 
tions, each section representing a year’s work. If a pupil falls 
behind in the four-years’ course, he can drop back to the six; 
and a pupil in the six-years’ course who wishes to go faster, 
may be promoted to the four. Or a pupil may complete one- 
half the course in two years, and the other half in three. 


Brockport, N. Y.—David Eugene Smith, Ph.D., a graduate 
of Syracuse university, has been chosen principal of the 
Brockport normal school. His administration will begin at 
the end of the present school year. Dr. Smith is joint author 
with Prof. Beman, of the University of Michigan, of a text- 
book in geometry. 


Newark, N. J.—The board of education has adopted’ the 
budget for the ensuing year. The grand total is $544,353, ot 
which the city will raise $399,421, and the state the rest. 


Baltimore, Md.—The proposed introduction of physical cul- 
ture in the schools of this city has been stopped by the an- 
nouncement of the comptroller, that he refuses to warrant the 
extra $7,000 in salaries without authority from the city council. 


A full-sized, high-speed passenger locomotive, valued at 
$12,000, has just been given to the engineering school of Col- 
umbia university, by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Phila- 
delphia. The locomotive will be mounted on friction wheels, 
fitted with brakes, so that it can be run at its highest speed. 
The consumption of fuel, the tractive power at different speeds, 
and the development of the power may be studied by means 
of various appliances. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The community of the Sisters of the Visi- 
tation was founded here fifty years ago, and conducted a female 
academy until the founding of Mt. de Chantal, an educational 
institution of wide fame. The fiftieth anniversary will be cel- 
ebrated in connection with the commencement exercises in 
June. 





Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, former superintendent of 
the Ethical Culture schools of New York, in his Iecture on 
“Manual Training,” in Richmond, Va., urged teachers and 
parents not to repress the natural instincts of children. Man- 
ual training fosters the play instinct in the child, and also 
teaches the true dignity and moral significance of labor. 

In his lecture on “ Art Culture,” he agreed that art instruc- 
tion must be based on the natural desire of the child to express 
an individual thought or feeling, and not on mechanical exer- 
cises. Dr. Groszmann suggested as exercises in art work: 
(1) Conceptional drawings—from memory; (2) object draw- 
ing; (3) imaginative drawing; illustration and composition; 
(4) decorative work. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Garrison school for negroes is ex- 
perimenting with manual training for the boys and domestic 
work for the girls. So far, the work has been successful, and 
it is probable that the system will be extended. 


Toledo, O.—Mayor Maybury and the school board of De- 
troit recently made a visit to the manual training school of this 
city, with a view to the establishment of a similar school in 
Detroit. 


Cambridge, Mass.—-Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from active work at the end 
of the year. Prof. Norton is the oldest member of the faculty, 
and holds the chair of fine arts, formerly held by Longfellow 
and Lowell. 


Prof. Charles R. Richards, formerly of Pratt institute, Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed head of the manual training depart- 
ment of the Teachers college, of Columbia university. 


Albany, N. Y.—According to the annual repo-t of the state 
board of regents, Columbia leads the list of universities, with 
289 teachers, 1,921 students, and a property of $17,905,277. 
Cornell, New York. and Syracuse universities follow in order 
The state has 53,464 students enrolled in her high schools and 
academies, or one-eleventh of the whole number in the United 
States. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Association of School Board Offi- 
cers will meet on March 21, to consider a plan for the uniform 
election of teachers on the basis of merit. The plan is submit- 
ted by Dr. W. W. Roach, and provides that all graduates of 
the normal school shall have blanks, properly filled out and 
attested, which will show the school record of each student; 
that selection of teachers shall be by ballot at regular meetings 
of the board, instead of by committee of the school in which 
there is a vacancy; and that elections shall be made for one 
year only, to test the powers of the teacher. 


Oneida, N. Y.—A special school district meeting is to be 
held here on March 28, to vote on the proposition of the 
school building committee for the erection of two primary 
school buildings, at a cost of about $24,000. 


ie 
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Letters. 


Teachers’ Contracts, 








Schools are often injured and those in charge of 
them are often caused much annoyance because 
teachers resign without giving sufficiently long notice. 

On the other hand teachers are often dismissed, 
either without a fair trial, or without due notice. 

At the latest meeting of the Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association the following report was ac- 
cepted and adopted : 


“It is our judgment that no attempt should be made by super- 
intendents or those in charge of school affairs to induce teachers 
to lezve their positions immediately before the beginning of the 
fali term, or during the first and last month of the school year ; 
that no attempt should be made to induce teachers to leave their 
positions except after notice of four weeks; that no teacher 
should be considered an available candidate tor a new position 
until he shall have served at least one year in his present pos- 
ition, unless he has made it a condition of acceptance that he 
may leave at any time after giving proper notice; that teachers 
should be mindful of the interests of the schools in which they 
teach, and should be unwilling to leave their positions unless re- 
leased by those who have employed them; that teachers should 
be unwilling to leave positions wherein they have not served at 
least one year, unless they have made it a condition of accept- 
ance that they may leave at any time after proper notice ; that it 
is the duty of school authorities, after notice of four weeks, to re- 
lease teachers who can materially better themselves, unless there 
are unusual circumstances making such a change exceptionally 
injurious to the schools; that we deprecate any contract with 
teachers which is made mainly for the benefit of district, town, 
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or city, whereby school authorities seek to obligate teachers to a 
greater degree than they obligate themselves.” 


If teachers, superintendents, school boards, and 


teachers’ agencies would all try to carry out the fore- 
going ideas there would be a great gain. Let us all 
try to follow them ourselves and disseminate them 
among others. Burt Jay Tice, . 
Sandwich, Mass. Supt. of Schools. 


Trip to the Museum. 


In The School Journal of Feb. 19, there was an interesting 
article on “A Trip to the Natural History Museum,” by 
Henry G. Schneider. There can be no doubt of the advantages 
and the good results achieved by such trips, and I believe that 
the advantages offered by our public museums for nature and 
art study are appreciated by both teacher and pupil. 

But it is not the public school teacher only who avails him- 
self advantageously of the benefit of these institutions. I am 
a teacher of German, give nature study, and take my pupils 
to the museums. They are delighted with the work we do, 
look forward with pleasure to their lessons, and there is 
neither dullness nor inattention. 

I have come in contact with many a teacher of German, dis- 
couraged with her work, deriving neither satisfaction nor 
pleasure from her task. Let her try nature study; her pupils 
will be eager and attentive; she will feel a pleasure and satis- 
faction, which will be a stimulus in her work. 

Johanna May. 


“Practical” and “Thorough.” 

Editor of 7%e School Journal :—Could you persuade the writer 
of the article in The Journal of February 12, entitled “ True 
Functions of the Public School,” to tell what subjects he would 
have taught that would result in “an education (1) practical for 
the every-day life of the pupil, (2) thorough, not superficial, (3) in 
the line of giving mental strength and discipline ”? 





eee SSS See VO Geo VVVlS= VSVSSSVSVSVSEVsessesetBssetowe pec eeeitiat 


A COURSE IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


Introductory Course in M:chanical Drawing. By Joun C. 
TRACY, C.E., Instructorin the Sheffield Scientific School, 
of Yale University, with Chapter on Perspective, by 
E. H. Lockwoop, M.E. With Illustrations including 
Reproductions of Photographs of Models. Oblong 4to, 
Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


Tats work is intended for use in High Schools,, Manual-Training 
Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Technical Schools. It is strictly an 
introductory course, embracing the ground which a student should cover 
before taking up special lines of drafting, such as Machine Drawing and 
Bridge Drawing. While our best schools require such an introductory 
course, most text-books give but little space to fundamental principles, 
and lead the s:udeat alm st immediately to practice in special lines. 

: The titles of the chapters indicate the ground covered—viz. : The Selec- 
tion of the Ourtit, The Use of the Drawing Instruments, Working 
Knowledge, Isometric and Cabinet Projection, Orthographic Projection, 
Special Applications of Orthographic Projection (including Surfaces of 
Revolution, Plane Sections, Intersections, and Shadows), Perspective, 
and Working Drawings. 


T woseparate but parallel courses of problems are given. Each problem 
has been selected for some principle which it iavolves, and the whole is so 


can be interchanged with the problem in the otker course haviog the 


course, or combinations of the two, can be used, ayoiding the necessity 
for repeating the same course year after year. In addition there is a 


tended to make practical applications of the principles learned in the 
regular course. 


supplemen:ary course (chiefly working drawings of familiar objects), in- | 





arranged as to form a progressive series. Any problem of one course | 


corresponding number, without affecting the general plan. Thus either | 


! IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. | 


A LABORATORY 
MANUAL OF PHYSICS. 


A Manual of Experiments in Physics: Laboratory Instruc- 
tion for College Classes. By JosepH S. Ames, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Physics in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Author of “ Theory of Physics,” and WILLIAM 
J. A. Butss, Associate in Physics, in Johns Hopkins 
University. 8vo, Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


This is a thoroughly practical and helpful volume, viewing its subject 
from a modern standpoint, and designed to offer the most approved 
methods of demonstration. 

The work contains nearly 100 experiments which are divided into 
six sections: Prelimiaary, Use of Measuring Instruments in General, 
Mechanics and Properties of Matter, Sound, Heat, Electricity and 
Magnetism, and Light, Each section has an introduction giving a 
discussion of the general principles involved in the section and of the 
system of units to be used. 

Each experiment is divided into seven parts: Object of Experiment, 
General Method of Performing It, The Theory of the Method of the 
Physical Principles, The Formule, etc., Sources of Error, Briefly 
Stated, List of Apparatus Necessary for the Guidance of the Instructor 
or the Custodian of Apparatus, Manipulation, A Full Description of the 
Actual Process of performing the Experiment, An Illustration of the 
Results as Actually Observed in the Laboratory by Students of Former 
Years, Questions and Problems Bearing Upon the Experiment and its 
Application. 

At the end of the experiments proper, there are three supplementary 
chapters devoted to general laboratoty methods and processes, to the 
discussion of laboratory equipment, and tothe construction and selection 
of galvanometers. Numerous tables of physical constants and numerical 
quantities, including logarithms, are also added. 





SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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It might assist if he would tell what he means by “ practical,” 
how much of each subject must be taught that the work may be 
“thorough,” and how they may be taught that “mental strength 
and discipline ” may be secured. Geo. W. Gamble. 

New Canaan, Conn. 


Out-of-Town Appo.ntments and New York Teachers. 


Fairly stated, the argument for making “ out-of-town ” appoint- 
ments is that New York city is entitled to and should command 
the best talent in the teacher's as in every other profession. No 
intelligent New York teacher objects to the importation of the 
best teaching talent of the country. They have welcomed to 
their ranks many teachers from out of town. In state and na- 
tional conventions they are delighted to meet and measure them- 
selves’ with the best men and women of the country. What they 
do object to, is that the New York teachers should be debarred 
from competition with others. It seems as though pedagogical 
experience in New York city is to be considered of no value in 
weighing the merits of candidates for appointment. Yet for 
many years candidates for teachers’ licenses from Yale, Harvard, 


and from all sections of the country, have failed to prove their 


superiority to native talent subjected to the same tests. 

The regulations for high school appointments seem to have 
been devised so as to shut out home talent. After the expert 
board of superintendents had nominated two principals from 
other cities, they nominated one fram New York city. ‘Then, and 
not till then, did the committee pass the resolution that “high 
school principals must show experience in the management and 
organization of a high school in some large city.” This at once 
made the New York candidates ineligible. The instructors were 
divided into three grades, and experience in a high school re- 
quired from them. So only the lowest grade (and that the least 
paid is open to New York city teachers. Only thirty of the 5,000 
teachers of New York city could enter the examinations. The 
few who did erter were rejected, for only three out of eighty-one 
appointments were of New York ‘eachers. Owi.g to the regu- 
ations, many applicants who had the experience demanded for 
the highest grades passed worse examinations than applicants 
for the lowest grades. One teacher of my acquaintance, a field 
botanist whose work has been commended by Prof. Britton and 
the Torrey Botanical club, was rejected, while the book botanist, 
from the out-of-town high school, was appointed. By such rules 
our three high schools are liable to be manned by a staff of in- 
structors who have not learned the attainments of the city’s boys 
and girls, and who are out of sympathy wtth their special needs 
and modes of thought. 

But the real pedagogical injury done to our system is not so 
evident to the unprofessional mind. New York city has been 
unique in its solution of the vexing problem of the closer articu- 
lation of the elementary schools with the colleges. In the Nor- 
mal college and the College of the City of New York, the city 
neavnge institutions that for fifty years have bridged the gap 

etween the college and the common school. For fifty years the 
City college has answered its purposes and adapted itself to the 
changing needs of our cosmopolitan population. It takes a 
grammar school boy, gives him a high school education in its 
sub-freshmen class, and after four years of college work has him 
fitted for professional and business training at the age of nine- 
teen years. Its alumni have proved their ability and the fitness 
of their training by an unbroken series of victories in competitive 
examinations for scholarships and prizes, and in active profes- 
sional life. The usefulness of our City college has been impaired 
by engrafting upon our system an alien high school idea, which 
is admittedly deficient, and does not possess the merit of artic- 
ulating closely with either the schools below or the colleges above 
the high school grade. H. G. Schneider. 


Kellogg's Bureau is a recognized teacher’s helper. Organ- 
ized nine years ago, on the recommendation plan, this bureau, 
by careful management, has won its reputation. Nearly all 
of the teachers found here, aside from an excellent and varied 
list of special teachers, have registered on the direct recom- 
mendation of presidents of colleges or normal schools. No 
teacher is encouraged to register here if a position for him 
cannot be secured. This fact explains the high qualifications 
of teachers registered. 

Without describing the practice of other bureaus, the dis- 
cerning employer can see the advantage of securing a teacher 
from a bureau which first takes care in registering desirable 
candidates, and then recommends only those qualified for the 
special work desired. 

Kellogg’s Bureau has placed hundreds of teachers, at sal- 
aries from $4,000 down. Inquiries, with stamp, ae Bo gladly 

ork. 


answered. Address, No. 61 East oth street, New 
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Travelers’ Cheques. 


The American Express Company issues a Traveler's Cheque 
that tourists to all parts of the world will find useful. It is 
practically a certified cheque, payable to one’s own order, in 
gold, or its equivalent, by upward of 20,000 correspondents 
throughout the world. Dawson City, Juneau, Sitka, and 
other points in Alaska and the Klondike are reached by this 
draft, and sterling, francs, marks,’ kronors, rubles, florins, 
gulden, lire, finmarks, dollars, and money-orders, are avail- 
able for exchange. 

The Traveler's Cheque is issued in denominations of ten, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred, and two hundred dollars, with the 
exact amount in foreign money printed on each, which will 











London Office. 


be paid without discount or commission. The means of iden 
tification are through the holder’s signature and counter-sig- 
nature. 

Arrangements have been made with the principal hotels, 
shopkeepers, tourist agents, steamship companies, etc., to ac- 
cept this cheque, and the traveler will find it the means ol sav- 
ing the time and annoyance often necessitated in the use of 
letters of credit. The closing of banks on Sundays and holi- 
davs. and their short business hours, is the occasion for de- 
lays that are avoided in the use of this new form. 











Paris Office. 


Another distinct advantage is the prevention of loss by dis- 
count, which occurs in carrying money from one country into 
another. A distribution of cheques can be made among the 
members of a family or party, and the convenience and com- 
fort of a trip materially increased. Lost cheques will be re- 
funded, under conditions, and those remaining unused will be 
redeemed at their face value. 

Persons using the cheques may avail themselves of the 
American Express Company's foreign offices. In London, at 
3 Waterloo Place, rooms are conveniently located, and fitted 


up with reading, writing, and postoffice facilities. In Paris 
the same appointments are found at 6 Rue Halévy. The com- 


pany also receives baggage and effects of tourists at their 
European offices, and arranges for packing, insurance, and 
forwarding; also at their office, 65 Broadway, New York. We 
have used these cheques last summer, and find them prefera- 
ble to letters of credit, etc. The company issues also sight 
drafts to any part of the world. 





It is economy to profit by the experience of others. Thous- 
ands have been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, why not you? 
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ONLY $2.00 | 


A WEW TREASURE 
FOR THINKING PEOPLE 


Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘ This is 
a treasure. No one can conceive the wealth of in- 
formation, the convenience for reference, the 
elimination of non-essentials which make this 
book worth much more than the price to any 
student, teacher, or writer, ’ 


THE 
STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by a large corps of experi- 
enced lexicographers under direction 
of JAMES C. FERNALD, Editor; 
F CIS A. MARCH, LL.D., Consult- 
meme 68 tlc 8 c8lkl kt 8k 8 8 
“Tt will ve to be the best student’s dictionary 
of the English language in existence.” — William 
Hayes Ward, D.D., Editor of the New York 
Independent. 


Of Unapproached Value for the Home, Class-room, Office, or Study 


New from cover to cover with numerous exclusive features, besides being the most 
ample, comprehensive, accurate, and authoritative academic dictionary in existence. It 
is the work throughout of specialists, the aim having been to produce a modern and 
convenient handbook of dictionary information covering all departments of human 
knowledge. Its vocabulary and appendix features have never been approached by any 
other similar work, while the type, paper, and binding are all of the highest quality. 


SUPERIORITY PROVED BY COMPARISON 


** Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of reference is concerned they are 

















inevitable.”— The Standard, London, England. 
Vocab. Terms Synonyms Jilustrations Antonyms Prepositions Pages 
Students’ Standard - - 62,284 5,593 1,225 over 2,000 over 1,000 915 
Webster’s Academic - - - 36,059 3,054 800 None None 704 
Worcester’s New Academic 35,773 1,000 266 None None 688 


: Boston Herald: ‘‘ The Students’ edition of the Standard, just issued, is to be preferred to all other 
dictionaries meant for office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools and academies. Itis quite suffi- 
cient for the needs of nine readers in ten.”’ 


REASONS WHY IT IS THE MOST PERFECT OF ACADEMIC DICTIONARIES 





BECAUSE of the marvelous and unexcelled BECAUSE the definitions are prepared by 
scope and richness ofits vocabulary. specialists and are FULL, EXACT, and CLEAR. 
BECAUSE it contains thousands of new words BECAUSE it contains the exclusive feature of 
demanded by the arts, sciences, and philosophy. thousands of synonyms and antonyms. 
BECAUSE it capitalizes only the words that are BECAUSE the illustrations are copious, tasteful, 
always so to be written and of a highly definitive character. 

BECAUSE the etymologies are traced back ina BECAUSE all pronunciations and _ spellings 


direct line, avoiding all guesses or incursions into were under supervision of the Standard Dictionary 
cognate languages. | Committee of 50 leading educators. 


VALUABLE APPENDIX The Appendix embraces: Proper Names in Biography, Fiction, History, 

Geography, etc.; Foreign Words and Phrases in English Literature; Faulty 
Diction, Disputed Pronunciations; Chemical Elements, Titles and Degrees; Weights and Measures, His- 
torical Data, Arbitrary Signs and Symbols; Common and Metric Systems, etc. 


Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head Master | President D. H. Cochran, Polytechnic In- 
William Penn Charter School, Founded 1689, stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “‘ I have carefully ex- 
Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘‘I am convinced that there | amined the Students’ Standard Dictionary with 
is no academic dictionary publishedin this country | view toits use as a teacher’s table reference. In 
that approachesit. The Students’ Standard Dic- my opinion it is the most reliable, comprehensive, 
tionary is first and the rest nowhere, It should and convenient dictionary for the teacher’s desk 
be on the desk of every high school boy and yet offered to us. 


girl in the English-speaking world.”’ 


EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH CLASSICS FEATURE 7'ssso{2t‘nor wis he nu, rolumes 
mission of Colleges for Study preparatory to admission to the leading colleges and universities have been 
incorporated in this dictionary. 


SEND FOR IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING PROSPECTUS 


Large 8vo, Heavy Cloth, Leather Back, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Price $2.00 ; postage, 32 cents extra. 
Dennison Thumb Index to order, soc. extra. 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














T= NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 


UNRIVALED IN THE ESTEEM OF ALL TEACHERS AND PupILs WHO HAVE UsEp IT, 
MORE THAN A DECADE OF HONORABLE DISTINCTION AND UNEQUALED SUCCESS. 
PEERLESS IN MUSICAL QUALITY. 

PROGRESSIVELY EDUCATIONAL IN METHOD. 

PRE-EMINENT IN SUCCESSFUL RESULTS ACHIEVED. 

Every NEEDED HELP IN VOCAL MUSIC FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 





eaten ~~ —~{ Se cae... Wasuincron, D, C., February 12, 1898. 

I am always glad to see his [John W. Tuft’s] text-books for the teaching of music, because I have long 
admired bis ability and good taste in tre preparation of a graded course of music exercises. Heavoids what 
is mechanical in such exercises, and produces what has real merit as specimens of musical compositions. 

W. T. HARRIS, U. S, Commissioner of Education. 





..++« CORRESPONDENCE INVITED .... 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SCRIBNER’S 
NEWEST BOOKS 


AULD LANG SYNE 


By the Right Hon. Prof. F. Max MULLER, author of 
“ The Science of Language,” etc. 8vo. $2. Con- 
tents: Musical Recollections—Literary Reool- 
lections—Kecollections of Royalties—Beggars. 
Professor Muller has an inexhaustible fund of 

the most interesting stories totellof Mendelssohn, 

Li-zt, the Schumanns, Jenny Lind, Weber (his 

godfather),and many others. Among the literary 

friends of whom he writes with such intimateand 
engaging frankness are Heine, Lamartine, He!m- 
holtz, ingsley, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, 

Browning, Emerson, Lowell, Carlyle, Ruskin, 

Macaulay, Faraday, and Darwin; while bis ** Roy- 

aities” include various members of the Royal 

Familtes of England and Prussia 
“A most bappy title fora most delightful and 

valuable work. There is not a man among the 

great now living whose recollection could be of 
more value to the p1blic than those of the world- 
renowned scholar of eastern literature and the 
scientific study of human language.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 


YOUNG BLOOD 


By E.W. Horyvune, author of “The Rogue’s March” 

*My Lord Duke,” etc, Imo, $1.25. 

Mr. Hornung’s readers have learnt to count on 
“a good story” whenever a new book by him is 
announced. “Young Blood,” his latest, is marked 
from beginning to end with his characteristic 
interest of incident, plot, and character. There 
is as usual a mystery apparently inexplicable, 
but itself all-explaining, and finally discovered 
to be wonderfully simple Mr Horoung’s “ good 
stories” have the quality of being also literature. 


EMERSON ofitr ESSAYS 


By Jonsx JAY CHAPMAN. I2mo, $1 25 

Mr Chapman’s essay on Emerson, published in 
magazine form a year ago, revealed a critic of 
notable force and incisiveness. With this catho- 
lic and searching appreciation of the American 

oet and philosopher par excellence, the author 

as grouped essays on Browning, Whitman, 
Stevenson, Michael Angelo’s sonnets, and other 
subjects, the Stevenson paper, not before pub- 
lished being particularly radical and icouoclastic. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC 


By W.J. HENDERSON. Suggestions to Persons De- 
siring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. 
12mo, $1.00 net 
*It is to lovers of music who are ignorant of 

technical matter, that Mr. Henderson has writ- 

ten his book, and they will be grateful to him for 
the clearness of the exposition, the fulness of 
thought and the authority born of knowledge and 
experience. Recently there nave been several 
books treating on the same subject, but that of 

Mr. Henderson stands easily first.’’—Boston Sat- 

urday Evening Gazette. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY 


A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the Revo- 
lution. By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, Archdeacon 
of Pennsylvania. r2mo, $1.25. 

“The sea-fights are portrayed with a graphic 
power well-nigh unexampled in American fiction 
while the new view of Washington as he appeared 
in the Trenton and Princeton campaign gives the 
book historical impurtance. The key-note of the 
love story is loyaity to country—the hero being a 
young naval officer.” — Army and Navy Journal. 


iad 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Av., New York. 








29-33 E. 19th St., New York. 262-264 Wabash Av., Chicago. 1328 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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KELLOGG'S - BUREAU 


SUPPLIES FIRST-CLASS 


Teachers and Positions, 


Tuis Bureau was established in 1889 on 
the recommendation plan, and henshentie of 
teachers have secured good positions on 
the recommendation of its manager. Posi- 
tions filled at $4000 down. In the last few 
months five $2000 positions have been 
filled by this Bureau. 

Our candidates are few, selected with 
care, and heartily endorsed. They have 
been, with few exceptions, personally re- 
commended to us by presidents of colleges 
or normal schools, who have sent us their 
most capable graduates. 

Do you wact a really first-class assis- 
tant for any department? 

Do you want a better position? 


Do you know where a good teacher is 
wanted? 

If so, write Kellogg’s Bureau. Manual 
and application form giving full particulars 
about teachers and positions gladly sent 
you. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Mgr., 


61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 








PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





Corrections are made 


School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 
¥. Y., Cin,, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
Appleton & Go., D., N.Y. & Chi. 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
Barnes & Co,, A. 8., re 
Harison, Wm. B., - 
Harper & Brothers, 
Jenkins, W. R. via 
Longmans, Green & Co., ” 
Macmillan Co.,, N. Y., and Chi. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., “ 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner's Sons, Chas. 
Smith Pub, Co., H, P. 
University Publishing Co., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Wood & Co.,. Wm. New York 
Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Educational! Pub. Co., _ 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. ton 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., * ” 
Leach, Shewell & Co. 
Boston and N, Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos., N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 


Flan nm, A. Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., - 
Scott, Forseman & Co., 
Western Pub trouse, 
Werner School Boor Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
McKay, David, - 
Sower Co., Christopher 
Williams & Rogers, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield Mass. 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago. 
Olcott, J. M. *% ¢ 
Holly silicate Slate Co., 
Standard Sch Fur. Co., 

American Slate B. B. Co., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 


Charts 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., = 
Hammett Co., J. L., ™ 
Silver, Burdett & Co., - 

U. 8. School Farnitare Co. 
Chicago 


Y. 


Chicago, 
Phila. 


Western Pub. House. 
Franklin Publishing Co., N. 
Har son, W. Bev., 

Kellogg & Co.,E L., 

Potter & Putnam 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st'r, N.Y. 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Cc. 


Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Kell & Co., E. L. ed 


Penn Pub. Co., E Philadelphia 


Music Publishers. 


Silver, Burd-tt & Co,. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
John Church Co. 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
H. E. Holt, Boston 


each month 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bey., New York City 
Holden Book Cover Co., 

Springtield, Mass, 
Page Book Cover Co., Albany. 


School Furniture 


Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., 
; Boston 
Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 
U.S. School F ur, Co., Chicago 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Co., Cleveland, 0, 
Favorite Desk Seat Co., is 
Haney Sch. Fur. Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
N.J.S8ch, Fur.cCo, Trenton, N. J. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. *Co., 
The Century Co., 
Fuok & Wag nails, 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & U., Springfield, Mass. 


New York City 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Rickett’s, C. L., 
Ames & Rollinson, 
Fouch, A. J, & Co., 
Wilcox, John, 


Chicego 

New York 
Warren, Pa. 
Milford, x. Y¥. 


Flags, [edals, Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
M.C. Lilly & Co., Columbus, Ohio 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., vy 
A. J. Joel, N. ¥.C. 

Gymnasium Apparatus 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. Chicago 
Schermerhorna Co.,J.W., N.Y. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Manual Training Supplies. 


| Chandler & Barber. 
| U. 8S. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co.., 
New York. 





Boston 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 
Knott, L_E. App. Co., Ki 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, oe 
Thompson, A.T. & Co., 
Ziegler Electric Co., > 
Robbins, A. L. Co. Chicago 
U. 8. School Furniture Co,, “ 
Beseler, Charles, New York 
Eimer & Amend, ” 
Colt & Co., J. B, 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, hila. 
Queen & Co., fe 
Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Strelinger, C. A, & Wo., 

Detroit, Mich. 


llinerals 


Boston 


“ 


English Co., 


Howell E, E. 
Wilson, N. L., 


New York City 
Washingtoa, D.C. 
Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


We give below a most complete list of publishers of school boos and firins who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. 
urchasing. In writing for circulars, catalogues, or informacion you will get 
Rhea every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional aivertisers in Tag JOURNAL. anc 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. L, Boston 
Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago 


U.S, Schoo! furniture Co, 
Western Pub, House, ” 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 


Harison, W. Bey. 
Howell, K. &., Washington, D.C 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Faber, A. W., 
Barnes & Co., A, 8., 
Eagie Pencil Co., 
Spencerian Pen Co., 
Eclectic Pen Co,, 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., ” 
Favor Ruhl & CO. ” 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 


New York 


“ 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Upright Machine Co., Paterson N.J. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackbvards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flays, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
rH > Bianks, Kinderyarten Mater- 
ial, etc. 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hainmett Co., J. L. = 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 


U.S. School Furnitare Co., 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Harison, W. Bev , se 
Olcott, J. M.. “6 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam, 
Schermerhorn & Co., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Ed. Supply Co., 


Phila. Pa. 
Kingston, Jamaica 


Photos for Schools. 


Wm. H. Pierce Co., 
Hegger, Frank, 

Berlin Photo Co., 
Curtis & Cameron, 


Boston 
New York 


Boston 


Program Clocks, 


Fred, Frick, 


Waynesboro, Pa 
Blodgett Bros 


3oston, Mass 


School Records, Blanks, and 


Stationery. 
Hammett Co.,J.L. Boston 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila 
Acme Sta. & Paper Co., N. Y.C. 
Olcott, J. M. - 

School Bells 
Hammett Co., J. Lb. Boston 
U. 8. Sch. Farniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry Cin., O. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Apparatus. 
Palmer Electric Co. Phila. 


School Telephones. 





Dr. A. E. Foote, Phila 


Tucker Electrical Co. 











AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


CKKKKaae 


This will be a great convenience 


yy attention by mentioning THE sScHoo}, 
a 


re specially commended as reliavle firms 


Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Barnes, ©. M. Co., “ 
Harison, W. Bev., N. ¥.C. 


Hinds & Noble, 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. #d, Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Merrill ” Boston. 
Co-operative’ 0d 
Eastern - 

Teachers’ Exchange, 
T. W. White D>-nver, Colo. 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


“ 
ny 


Chicago 
Tbe Thurston Teachers Agency, 

Chicage 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency. Denver 


National Education Bureau, 

Harrisourg. Pa 

Coy'iere, Mra, ie Be Ge 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston. New York, Chicago 

Toronto, Los Anweles 


Kellogg's Edu, Bureau 

Schermerhorn Co., J. W , 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, y. Y. 


“ 


‘es 


Pianos 


Steinway & Co., 
Sohmer C ., 
Fischer & Co. 
Chickeriog & Co. 
John Church Co., 


N. Y. City 


Cincinnati 


Lyon & Healy, Chicago 

Crown Piano Co., = 

Vose Piano Co., nn 

Emerson Piano Co, Bostoa 
Typewriters. 

Am. Writing Mach. Co., N. Y. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, * 

Deusmore Typewriter Co’ 36 

Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Heating & Ventilating 


Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Ideal Boiler Co., 
Boyaton Furnace Co., 
Fuller & Warren Co., 
J, L. Mott Tron Works. 
Peck and Williamson Co., 


Boston 
New York. 
ot 


“ 


Cin.. 


Ventilating Wardrobes. 


Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
New York City 
W. G. Wilson, New York City. 


Correspondence Schools. 
American Cor, Normal, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
W G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat, Civil Service School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, “ on 
In . Cor. School, Scranton, Pa. 
Nat.Cor Normal, Fenton, Mich. 
University of Chicago, Chicago T'|, 
Sprague Corr. Sch. Detroit Mich. 





N.Y 





Washington and Hamil 


Martha Littlefield Phillips contributes to 


the January “ Century ” “ Recol 


Washington and His Friends.” The grand- 
mother of the writer was the youngest 
daughter of Gen. Greene, and these recol- 


lections. are taken down from 
as of her visit to Was 
Philadelphia, Gen. Greene’s dau 

“Everything in America, in 
men who had made its history, 


der my curious eyes; and many of them 
nto perma- 


came into transient, and a few i 


ton. 


lections of 


but distinguished 

her lips. 
hington at 
ghter says: 
the way of 
passed un- 


his day. 


said: 





nent, relations with me. 
the personality graven deepest on my recol- 
lection, is that of Alexander Hamilton. He 
was then in the meridan of his young man- 
hood, intellectually as well as physically, 
and was not only a or of manly beauty, 

,-* 
thought and bearing which made him easily 
the most attractive man in the social life of 


“His marvelous genius for finance had 
just completed the miracle which Mr. Web- 
ster afterward happily described when he 
‘Hamilton touched the dead corpse 
of the national credit, and it sprang to its 


Chief of them all, feet.’ 


proofs of 
refinement of 


made no 





Washington betrayed a tenderness 
of manner with Hamilton, almost paternal 
He loved and trusted the young fellow who 
had stood so loyally by him on many hard- 
fought fields, and had given him so many 


his fidelity, insight, and genius ; 


and that one of the strong desires of his 
life, was to see Hamilton at some future 
time president of the United States, he 


effort to disguise. Years after- 


ward, when Hamilton was struck down by 
the hand of Aaron Burr, the whole land was 
oppressed with a sense of personal be- 
reavement, and I was but one of thousands 
who wept over his untimely fate.” 


















* March 5, 1808. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 279 
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/OOO Copies of the “ Abbe Constantin” to be 


GIVEN AWAY! 


: 
ONLY TO PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES ; ' 
This charming story, printed on toned paper, : | 

$ 

$ 

$ 

: 





with 36 Beautiful Illustrations, has been selected for 
this purpose by the advice of several leading educa- 
tors of the United States. THE ONLY ConpiTions we 
make are: The gift is to Public School Libraries 
ONLY; The request must be signed either by the 
Supt.Schools, Chairman School Committee, President 
or Secretary of School Board, stating the No. Vols in yourlibrary. Each Copy 
will be covered with one of the Holden Perfect Book Covers, adopted by New 
York City Board of Education to Cover all their 186 School Libraries. Sent pos?- 
paid. Give accurateaddress, Co.,and State. A Pure Gift—No Restrictions. 

The “ Holden System for Preserving Books’ is now used by over 1200 
Free Text-Book School Boards and Saves them money !! 





De 64 BBS GOO442440708t 


Within 4 weeks past the Philadelphia Board of Education, Auburn, N. Y., 
and Trenton, N. J., have adopted this system. 





$ 
; 
Springfield, Mass) HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER co. § 
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| Quality Rather These Quantity 3 UNCLE ROBERT’S 
as innit TI cu | ST, 2h it 








Book1. PLAYTIME AND SEEDTIME, 


It avoids competition As an authority in the 
as to size of vocabulary, public schools, the posi- * 9. ON THE FARM. 


excluding a multitude of * tion of Webster—both the “ 

words as having no legit- WEBSTER S International and abridg- 8, UNCLE ROBERT'S VISIT. 

imate standing or as mis- ments,—is one of un- x New ready. Net, 50 cents. ’ 
chievous corruptions of questioned supremacy. ¢ “ 4. THE WORK OF RIVERSAND WIND i 

4 “the well of English un- INTERNATIONAL Fresh testimonials to this es F 

45 defiled.” In arrange- effect have been reccived 5. MOUNTAIN, PLAIN, AND DESERT. 


x | 
Chief Justice Fuller of the U. S. Supreme Court, says: x - wee : ar? 
“IT have found The International in all respects complete and thorough.” x | By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
The International 2 It is the School- 9 | 8ix Books: First to Sixth Grades, Mlustrated. 
is Scientific and Teacherofthe % 12mo.—Cloth. 
Practical Republic ° (APPLETON'S HOME READING BOOKS.) 











© ment of etymology and DICTIONARY from all State Superin- 9 “ 6 OUR OWN CONTINENT. 
O definitions it follows the tendents of Schools, and ¥ , : ; ‘ : 
% historical order of deri- the Presidents of Univer- % This series brings children in close contact with 
% vation; the history of a sities and Colleges. The & | the boundless riches which nature bestows. It 
4 word being the best guide number of schoolbooks 6 | will teach them to observe and reason for them- 
§ to its correct use. In in- based upon Webster; its @ | Selves, stimulate their mental activities, and fur- 
> dicating pronunciation it exclusive choice wherey- 9 | nish an ecucative out!ook for lively energies. 
9 uses characters familiar to every reader, not | er astate purchase has been made forschools; Q@ | These books are graded to correspond with the 
? requiring the acquisition of anewandstrange | the presence of a larger or smaller Webster & | regu!ar School Readers, and will be found especi- 
x alphabet. It avoids such running into one in the common schoolroom—in these re- & | ally valuable for SUPPLEMENTARY READING in the 
4, paragraph of different titles as is liable to spects no other dictionary orseries of diction- ¢ schools, 
& cause difficulty and delay to the consulter. aries is to be named in comparison. . The publishers will be pleased to hear from 
Z, O | those int. rested. 
© sa-Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. Q | 
J J 

| 
2 G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 2 D. APPLETON & CO 
0 0 000000000000 00000 0000000 0000000) 0000000 e J *9 





NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO, 





IF YOU WANT 





THE IOBAL CURRENT-BVERTS WEEKLY 


7» or books of any description—School Books, eet WANTED- Live Teachers, successful 

Books, Novels, etc., send to at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 

The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- William R, Jenki resent our publications. Salary and com- 
making news of the world lo ically classified and ns, Ss 

intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- Publisher and Importer, mission. This is a rare chance for live 
















er wee Catalogue on application. Importationspromptly meq KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,s¢ | 8gx amd 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Sivect), New York, teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
week: ts. Yearly $1. Lo to school clubs. M z 
$25 C ft Low rates to. I clube. tre and paying work. Address E. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


Compiled by R. D. Fisher, Indianapolis. 
LIABILITY OF SCHOOL TREASURER. 


After serving notice upon a school board's clerk that the 
board would meet Aug. 7, without designating the place of 
meeting, the director and treasurer met, in the clerk’s ab- 
sence, and hired a teacher, whose certificate was good only 
until Sept. 4. She taught seven months, beginning in Octo- 
ber, and was paid by the treasurer from school district funds, 
though without orders from either clerk or director. The 
court held, in deciding the case, that the treasurer and _ his 
bondsmen were liable for the amount so paid under the pro- 
visions of Rev. Stat. sec. 432, which requires that the place of 
a board meeting shall be given in the notice; sec. 438, which 
prohibits the hiring of a teacher not holding a certificate; sec. 
440, which requires the clerk to draw orders on the treasurer 
for money to pay teachers’ wages; and sec. 442, which re- 
quires the director to countersign such orders. The treasurer 
must account for the moneys which he has paid out without 
warrant of law. Judgment returned against him and his 
bondsmen. 

(Sch. district No. 4 
1897.) 

SALE OF SCHOOL LANDS AND CHANGE OF SECURITY. 


The commissioners court of a county sold certain school 
lands to W. and H., taking their note in payment. The court 
also reserved a lien upon the land as security. Upon default 
of the note of W. and H., the court has power to release their 
liability on the note, and take in its place the note of another 
party, secured by a trust deed on the land, provided the other 
party has taken the interest of W. and H. and assumed the 
payment of their note. 

Each county (Const., Art. 7, sec. 6, and Rev. Stat., Art. 
4271), through its commissioners’ court, may dispose of its 
school lands in such manner as may be provided for. 

he age et al., vs., Wise Co., Texas, S Dec. 27, 189.) 

The requirement of law (P. L. 471), ar in the sale of 
oo estate of a school district, the names of members of the 
board voting in the negative and affirmative shall be entered 








vs. Baier et al., Weston, D. C., Dec. 10, 


on the minutes of the board, shall be substantially complied 
with. 

Material departures in the sale of land of a school district 
from the terms of the advertisement, as to amount of land 
sold and terms of payment, invalidate the sale. (Strathem et 
al., vs., Gilmore et al., Penn., S. C., Jan. 3, 1898.) 

ELECTION OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

A factional contest arose in a Kentucky town over the 
method of electing members of the board of education, 
Held, that as there is nothing in the charter prescribing the 
secret ballot in the election of members of the board, the vot- 
ing should be viva voce, and those who are qualified to vote 
under the general school law may vote. 

(Moss et al. vs., Riley et al., Ky., ct. of app., Dec. 13, 1897.) 


COLOR LINE IN SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Oklahoma law (Chap. 34, Laws 1897) provides for the elec- 
tion of separate school boards of their own color for the white 
and colored people, each board to have jurisdiction over 
schools composed of children of its own color, and to have 
the same powers in management of school property, etc. 

Held unconstitutional, being in conflict with 15th amend- 
ment to U. S. constitution. (Porter vs. commissioners of 
Kings Co., Okla., S. C., Jan. 10, 1898.) 

BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


Plaintiff was engaged for a year, at a salary of $1,800, and 
discharged in two months. He worked on a farm for re- 
mainder of the year. Jury found that he earned $48 on the 
farm, and saved $325 in living expenses by the change. Plain- 
tiff appealed. Held, that the $325 should not be deducted from 
the wages to be paid under the contract in computing dam- 
ages. (Gates vs. School Dist. Ark., S. C., 21 S. N. R., 1060.) 
MANDAMUS TO REINSTATE TEACHER. 


Mandamus to reinstate teacher, on the ground of unlawful 
removal, will not be granted when nearly six years have 
elapsed before application for the writ is filed. (Stenison vs. 
board of education, New York city. N. Y. S. C., Aug. 4, 
1897.) 

EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS. 

Held, that a school under control of a school district is not 
a public department of the state; hence, does not come under 
the law (1896, C. 821) providing for swan employment 
of veterans. (People vs. Hevward, > ©. o's. 2. 
1083.) 
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ANGLO-SAXON READER, 


In press. By Professors Baskervill and 
(Specimen pages sent on application.) 
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For Beginners. 
Harrison. 


HANDY ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, 

Based on Groschopp’s Grein, with grammatical appendix list of 
irregular verbs and brief etymological features. by Professors 
James A. Harrison of Washington and Lee, and W. M. Bas- 
kervill, of Vanderbilt University. 318 pages, 8vo, half leather. 
Price, - - : - - $2.40, net. 


“We regard it by far the most sa‘isfactory dictionary for class use.”’ 
H. N. Ocpan. Prot. of English, W. Va. University. 


AN OUTLINE OF ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 
By W. M. Baskervill, Ph.D. Lips Professor of English, Van- 
Yerbilt University. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth. Price, 60 cts., net. 


«HOW NOT TO TEACH.” 
By W. M. Giffin, of Cook Co. Normal. (8th ed.) Price, paper, 2oc. 
He boils down what other authors stretch out into long pages. OLiver 


Wenpve tt Howmas said, * | have read it through and tind myself much pleased.” 
Just the thing a busy teacher may pick up to take a hint from. 


ARROWS: OR TEACHING A FINE ART. 
By Addison Ballard, Professor of Logic, at New York Univer- 
sity. 16mo, cloth. (zndedition). Price, - - 75 cents. 


** Being Arrows from a teacher’s quiver.” 


COMMENTS : 

bal | have read with pleasure and examined with care, a little work en- 
titled * Arrows,’ and find its style charming, its ideas on teaching correct 
and useful, and its general character helpful to theinstructor."’ THos. Hunter, 
President Normal Coilege, New York. 

“The chapter on ‘ Teaching a Fine Art’ naturally claimed my chief atten- 
tion and admiration, nor only for the soundness of its pedagogy but for its 
charming form of expression.” Fasperic BuxKxe, Professor, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. 


«*s For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
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; The accompanying cut shows the “CRITERION” Acet 
lene Gas Generator (portable), price, $15.00. Admirably 
~~ for use with the Magic Lantern extensively ea 
lace of “ne Hydrogen Cylinders—safe, convenient, 

- economical. We make a specialty of supplying 

Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, Slides, and Accessories 

for Educational purposes. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL 


MUSIC. 





“A DOZEN AND TWO.” 
Just issued. A valuable collection of melodies 
suitable for use in primary schools, by Louise P. 
Warner. Price, 35 cts., postpaid. 


“ACTION SONGS FROM OVER THE 
SEA.”’ 


Anew collection of thirty dainty little action songs, 
gathered trom the choicest of European melodies by 
Violette E. Scharff. Price, 30 cts., postpaid. 


“SONG ECHOES FROM CHILDLAND.” 


Just published, A superb collection for primary 
schools and kindergartens, Over 130 gems. Com- 
piled by Harriet S, Jenks and Mabel Rust, Price, 
cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


“STORIES IN SONG.” 


By E. W. Emerson aad K. L. Brown. A new 
collection of bright, interesting songs for little ones. 
A valuable work for teachers and mothers. Price, 
paper, 7§ cts.; boards, $1.00, postpaid. 


“ ROUNDS, CAROLS AND SONGS.” 


A fascinating volume of children’s songs, by Mar- 
garet E. Osgood. 131 pieces fromall sources. 143 
pages. Price, paper, $1.00; boards, $1.50, postpaid. 


“ KINDERGARTEN CHIMES.” 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Revised and enlarged 
edition of a tamous collection. 108 songs. 124 pages. 
Price, paper, $1.00; boards, $1.2§; cloth, $1.50. 


“SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITILE 
ONES.”’ 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. By Harriet 
S. Jenks and Gertrude Walker. 13: songs. Full 
directions for actien, Price, cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


“ SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS.” 


By J, Gertrude Menard and Belle Menard. Fifty 








“SONG MANUAL.”’ 


songs of great beauty for the little ones, Price, 30 
cts., postpaid. 
MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
**SONG READER.” 
A valuable work By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book II. 


By L. O. Emerson, Book III. 
for use in high school and advanced singing classes. 
Includes solfeggios in all keys, a vocal training de- 
partment, and fifty secular amd thirty-three sacred 
songs. Price, goc , postpaid. 


“ THE SONG GREETING.” 


The favorite book for high schools, normal schools, 
seminaries, and academies. Vocal studies and a 
superb collection of part songs, glees, choruses, etc. 
Price, 60c., postpaid, 


An admirable work on the theory of music, inter- 
spersed with interesting songs and selections. A 
serviceable book written by men of experience in 
school work. Price, 6oc., postpaid. 


“HIGH SCHOOL BOOK OF SONG.” 

By Ernest Leslie. A choice collection of songs, 
trios, duets, and quartets, selected from the works 
of the best composers. Suitable for high schools 





and seminaries, Price, 7g§c., postpaid. 


OCTAVO MUSIC. 


Our catalogue of music suitable for school work is the finest in the world, 


for the asking. 
Catalogues free. 


Send forit. It is yours 


Liberal Discounts to Teachers. 





OLIVER DITSON: COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


New York.—C. H. Ditson & Co. 


Philadelphia.— J. E. Ditson & Co. 





THE COLOR PRIMER. 


Color Instruction Made Easy 
and Fascinating. 





Interesting Experiments for 
The Youngest Pupils. 





This is a new Color Book, by Milton Bradley, designed for Primary Schools. 


Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price, 10 cents. 


With these books in the hands of teachers 
in true Color teaching than has ever before 


Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price, 5 cents. 
and pupils, greater progress can be made 
been possible. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


NEW YORE. 


ATLANTA, 


Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Spruce 
Bark 
Bed 


Comfortables. 


SPRUCE BARK BED COMFORTABLES.# 
A Luxury for the Healthy. 
A Tonic for the Convalescent. 
A Remedy for the Sick. 


And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are a positive 
necessity to Travellers and Tourists obliged to sleep 
in strange beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are made of the 
tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam Spruce 
Tree, stripped early in the spring when the sap is 
rising in the tree. By a special process the bark is 
made into thin sheets as smooth, soft and pliable as 
cloth, and in which all the powerful aromatic and 
balsamic qualities of the spruce are permanently re- 
tained. 

Nervousness, Insomnia, La Grippe, and ordinary 
Colds are almost completely allayed with a le 
night’s rest between Spruce k Comfortables, 
and their constant use is recommended by Physicians 
as an absolute protection and preventive against 
these ailments. 

Seruse Bark Bed Comfortables, size 64 x 72 ins., are 
packed in curious wooden bags, silk lined and 
trimmed with silk, and, if your dealers cannot sup- 
ply them, we will ship anywhere in the U. S. or 
Canada, carriage and duty free, on receipt of price, 
$2. Money refunded if not satisfied, 


Booklet containing testimonials sent free om request. 
THE KING-JONES CO. (Dept. T. N.), 
Toronto, Canada, 


JONES & CO. (Dept. T. N.), ~ 
Niagara Fatis, N. ¥. 


























THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY RBADING 
AND LANGUAGE 


For First Year Grades— 


Appleton’s Elementary Read- 
ing Charts. 

Price, . ° . $12.50 

For Second Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 
Part Oce. Price, $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely 
adopted in City and Graded Schools than all 
otter similar charts com >ined. 


For circulars and further injormation address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 




















The Teachers’ Interstate 
Mutual Relief Association 


Provides Death Benefits, Sick Benefits, and Accident 

Benefits for Teachers only. Over $2,600 have been 

paid to teachers for time lost eran sickness, The 

cost is very low. Write for partic: lars to George A. 
» SwaRTHMoRE, Pa., or Mrs. © 

Bentley, Box 210 ALI gGueny, Pa., agent for Western 





Pennsylvania and Ohio. 










STUDY LAW AT HOME 
I on by mail, adapted to 


Method roved b 
e one, is ap 
leading ed rs. Experienced an 
competent instructors. Takes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 
prep 7 busi , college. *7 
condition end prosrecss. Been 
on and pros 5 
dents and graduates . 
years of success. Full particu- 
lars free, Sprague Corres nee 
Behool of Law, 946 Tel, Bidg., Detrolt. 








An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: “To the student, if rightly used, it is 
worth its weight in gold.” 


8% OZS. AT 820-8170. 
Price, Postpaid, $1,0¢ Memory Booklet Free. 





MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202 New York City. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Danger in Tin Cans. 


Open a can of peaches, apricots, cherries, 
or other fruit—tor all fruit is acidulous— 
let it stand for some time, and the fruit 
acids and the tin are ready to do their work 
of poisoning. .A chemical knowledge that 
tells just how the dangerous compound is 
created is unnecessary to an avoidance of 
the peril. The rule to follow is never to 
make lemonade or other acidulated drinks 
in a tin vessel nor allow them to stand ina 
vessel of tin; and in the case of canned 
fruits or fish, immediately upon opening 
the can, turn the contents out upon an 
earthenware plate, or into a dish that is 
made of pe doc or glass. 

Fruits in hermetically sealed cans, if 
properly prepared, generate no poison. As 
soon as opened the action of the acid on 
the tin, with the aid of the atmosphere, be- 
gins, and in a short time the result is a 


one, and its instructions followed. 
general press also should aid in disseminat- 
ing the simple knowledge.—Ex. 


Diamonds in a Volcano. 

An interesting discovery from a geologi- 
cal point of view, was recently made by an 
explorerin the mountains of Witzies Hock, 
Natal, says “Le Genie Civil’ On the 


summit of an extinct volcano, on the edge | 
of a lake that occupies the crater, sound- | 


ings revealed a layer of sand enclosing 
small diamonds. It would be interesting 
to know whether these diamonds were there 
accidentally, that is, as the result of wash- 


or whether this discovery corresponds to 
an actual mine of diamonds, for the hills of 
Witzies Hoek are not situated in regions 
known to be diamond bearing. On this 
last hypothesis, the presence of precious 
stones in the crater of a volcano would 
doubtless throw some light on the forma- 
tion of the gems in nature.—* Popular Sci- 
ence.” 


A Portable Church. 


A portable church was shipped to Ja- 
maica on the British steamship Barnstable, 
which cleared the Philadelphia custom 
house a few days ago, for Port Antonio. It 
was built of wood, put together to make 
sure that the parts were right, then taken 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially d ists; 
all sorts of people ase it, - — 
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| done with it. 
|signed the edifice, and with it goes a bell 
|to summon the worshipers. 


|complete outfit of furniture accompanied 
| the church.—“ American Contractor.” 


down and stowed in sections in the hold of 


| the Barnstable. This vessel, a fast fruit 
|Carrier, trades between Philadelphia and 
|\the West 


deadly poison, This brief treatment of the churches are few in the interior of the is- | 


question should be remembered by every | 
The | 


| could be moved about as they deem proper | 


Indies. Down in Jamaica 
land, where the fruit grows, and tae Amer- 
cans, who do the greater part of the export 


fruit trade, decided to build a church which 


to the places where the most good could be 
An American mechanic de- 


Books anda 


Possibilities of Liquefied Air, 
| The possibility of manufacturing lique- 
| fied air on a commercial scale, has been 


| amply proven, and the desideratum appears 


| to be to find some sort of use for it in com- 


: - ’ ; | mercial quantities. 
ing operations carried on Ly the natives, | gtk, won 


The interesting changes in the properties 
of metals and dielectrics at the low tem- 
| perature of boiling air, lead to a bewildering 
| variety of speculations as to the ultimate 
| possibilities of insulation and conduction | 
|under these conditions. Whether or not 
| we Shall see pipe lines conveying liquid air | 
from Niagara to New York, with conduc- | 
|tors in cool and comfortable retirement 
within, is at least doubtful; but we may see 
a variety of very interesting electrical uses 
|made of this new material. It is a high 
|insulator and the most magnetic liquid 
| known, with the exception of liquid oxy- 
| gen, which is easily derived from it. Its 
| normal temperature when quietly efferves- 
| cing at atmospheric pressure is 185° C. 
| (301° F.) beiow zero, or only 88° above the 
|absolute zero. At this temperature pure 
copper becomes fifteen times, and pure iron 
twenty-three times as good a conductor as 
| under ordinary circumstances 
| Thesuggestions which crowd themselves 
upon the attention of one who thinks of the | 
| possibilities of usefulness of an agent giv- 
ing these conditions are mostly vague, and 
|must remain so until some definite state- 
|ment of the cost of liquefying air can be 
|had. Prof. Fleming has already pointed 
|out that by its agency a magnet can be 
|rapidly aged. Another use which seems 
| to suggest itself at once, is in connection 
with induction coils whose resistance | 
|could be enormously reduced, and whose 
linsulation could probably be much im-| 
| proved by cooling them in a bath of this 
| strange liquid.—“ Popular Science.” 


| Niagara Power in Buffalo. 
| 


; 


Two of the largest grain elevators in the | 
| world, built in Buffalo, N. Y., during the | 
| summer, at a. cost of nearly $1,000,000, are 
|now successfully using vast quantities of 
‘the new Niagara Falls power, and within a 
few weeks, and as soon as the necessary | 
electrical machinery can be installed, the 
wheels and machinery of the Union Dry- 
dock, one of the leading shipbuilding plants | 
on the Great Lakes, will also be turned by | 
the Falls current. 

Several other of the city’s most import- | 
ant industries also are contemplating chang- | 
ing from steam power to the cheaper and | 
better Falls electric power, and within a 
few months it is certain that energy from | 
Niagara Falls will be in very general use | 





|Old Point Comfort, 


by the great manufacturing and commercial! 
establishments throughout the city.—** Pop- 
ular Scince.” 


Washington, Richmond, and Old Point 
Comfort. 


| Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 


road, 

The second of the present series of per- 
sonally-conducted tours to these interest- 
ing places via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will leave New York and Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, March 16. Two days will be 


| spentat Washington, one day at Richmond, 


and two days at Old Point Comfort. = 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Washingion, Richmond, and 
and carriage ride 
about Richmond—in fact, every necessary 


| expense during entire time absent—will be 


sold at rate of $35.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $34.00 from Tren- 
ton; $32.50 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other stations. ——s 

For itineraries and full information, apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Persistent 
- Coughs 


A cough which seems to han 
on in spite of all the remedies which 
you have applied certainly needs 
energetic and sensible treatment. 
ror twenty-five years that stand- 
ard preparation of cod-liver oil, 


ScorTrT’s 
EMULSION 


has proved its effectiveness in cur- 
ing the trying affections of the 
throat and lungs, and this is the 
reason why: the cod-liver oil, par- 
tially digested, strengthens and 
vitalizes the whole sys- 

tem; the hypophosphites 

act as a tonic to the 

mind and nerves, and the 

lycerine soothes and 

eals the irritation. Can 

you think of any combi- 

nation so effective as this? 





Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion. ,See that the 
man and fish are on the wrapper. 
soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists. New York. 
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Readers, (2) 
Phrase Book, : 
Dictionar ry, : 
Ongoodbi.'« Phonetic, 
Practical Shorthand, 


a8 c, 


Mackenalo’ # Kthica, ¥. rh ‘Clive 
» RB, * Co, 


BO, 
or. 
man. 
riges 
Inat. 


bBo 


Light Line Eames, A. 5, B.& 


Baldwin's, (3) 


eade 
Arnold Gilbert (8) 
Appleton. . (6), 
Barnes’ (5) 


vat (6), 
Swinton’s (7), 

March's Ang o Saxon 
Holmen’ (5), 

Davia’ (4), 

New Normal (5), 
Werner Primer 


Werner 

re, 
8. B, & Co, 
A.B. C, 


rpere 


BP. Co 


Wenner 
. 


Se (5) Mutual Book Oo, 


Buckalew's 
Cleveland's 
Ward's Rat. 
Normal Course (8), 

Patriotio (16), 
Phonotic eader, 
Stickney's (8), 
Hasen's (5), 
Butler's (6) 
Monroe's ( 

New Soript Primer 
Vertical ** hd 

Riverside Primer & Reader 


Town's (6), 
New Franklin, {> 


Pollard’s, 


veil 


L. sas 
Den. (6) 8. B. & Co. 
J.B. Mey Co, 
Morse Co, 
Ginn & Co, 
E.H, Be Co, 


A. 
Sheldon 
. P. House, 


Supepementary menttee. 


Rickof 
Folectic. (6), 
McGuffey’s (6), 
Morgan's 
Standard (7), 
Swinton's (4), 
Klein's, 

Shep Ladden & A. 58. 
Harper's Sch, Classica, 
Thompson’ 


Golden Rod Booka, 
Standard ‘eee 
Drake's (3) 
Wright wn 
Parker arvel’s (12), L, 8. 
Young Folk’s Lib, (9).8. E 
Lovejoy's Sup. Read, (9), 
erry 
Norton's (6), D.C, 
Riveraide Series H. M. 
Morria’ Hiat. Tales, J. 
Columbian 
Macmniliaa: 


P. 


as 
Wake “Robin Series, (3) 


. BB. Cc 


A. 8. B. & Co, 
8. B. & Co, 
Harper 
Fairy wS Fable. 
Orso 
U. 
“a 


Seribners 


a8, 


B. & Co: 


Sel., 
's Soh. Lib. mie Mean. 
& Co. 


&P. 


Readers, Nat. mites. 6 on. 


Cooper's 
Herrick’s 
Hooker's 
Johonnot’s (6), 
Monteith’s 
et | s § 
peGetey"e (3) 


Base’ Plant Lite D.C, H. 
Bass’ Anim 
Wright's Nature (4), ” 





a 
“ 
“ 
. 


£00. 


*Readers, Milstestoa. i.e, 


Gall Hamilton's 
Jobonnot's (6), 
Sheperd's 


“ 


Skinner's “ 
Morris’ (4), I. BL, Ge 


2 Mac 
ead., Morse Go 


Macmitian’s a, ( 
Burton's Hist, 
ay 4) 





Biaisdoi' Oiet War, " 
Monre « 
Green's “ ‘Hugliah, Harpe 
Readers, Geographical, 
Around the Worl ory Co, 
Geographical Srodee -BO 
Johonnot's Reader, x. B.C; 


Temperance Physiol 
Authorized Serios (8), A, HU 
Eclectic (3), se 
7a (8), 

4) 


King’s ( 5), , 

Picturesqve (5) .. 

Junton's hy ae and Ite 
People (8) 8. B. & Co, 





Spelling. 
Herrington’ 9 (2), 
Hinkle 

Moduftey's Revised 
Metoa 

Snel Speller & Word Bx. 
Pooler’s “ 


A. B.O 
” 


Swinton's (3), 
Hansell's, 
Ruckwaltor's (2). 
Melony & Griffin's 
Gilbert's 
Normal XD) 

4), 


U.P. Co 

Werner 
Lovell ° 

». 8, &8. 

8. B. & Oo. 

EB. H, B.& Co, 

Merse Co 

w 


-&R, 
Sheldon 


Monroe's 
New American(3), 
Morse Speller, 
Seventy Lossons 
Sheldon's, 
Patterson's, 
Huat& Gourley's, 
Uipprmcots 8, 
ontiake's, 
Bottsel’s, 
Spellin . 


P.T 
Pollar a P, House, 


Solen 
Mech.— a Ww. B.C ‘live 
Hydrontatic 
Sound—Stowart 
Heat 
Light sad 
Magnetiam Hhectwielty 
Bert's Firat Steps, J.B. L. Co 
pore te bas 

taille joy,"# #—-Physical, ©. H. & Co. 
Boyer’ & Blology 
Chutes’ hystoal Laboratory" 
Snaler’s Geology 
Glasebrook— Mech. Macm 
Glasebrook— Dynaniaqs - 
Glasebrook—Light - 
Glasebrook—Heat - 
Geikio—Geologys 
Smith's Easy Exper. in Physics 


@ Co, 
Thornton’s Phyaslog. L. ©. 00. 
Woodbull’s Object Lessons . 
Dana's Miner yd. Wiley Sons 
Webb—Engineering 
Merriman& Brooks’ Surv.," 
Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. Appleton 
Appleson s Beh. Physios A. B.C. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy - 
opular Physica nad 
hysios w. W 





bd & Bh. & Co. 
Gage’s 


> Ginn & Co. 
Davia’ Mental oun, 8. Bh & Co, 
Robtnaon’s Mora 
Sharpless & Pally’ « Natural 
Phil. J.B. L. & Co 
Le Conte's Geology Appleton 
Thompson's Zoology “ 
Gilles: esple Surveying ” 
Tylor’s Anthropology, 
Barker's Physics 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phy 


Kerno’s Planta 
Packard's Zoology (8), 
Sedgwick # Biology 
|p 2 ostesy, 


tittord's ‘cle. Phys. T.B.& > 
Winchell’s (2) 
Houston's Po ies. (8) F. Harpe 


Dodge's Ble, 
Carhart & Gnuate a al 
Allyn & Bacon 


Nature's By-wa 





i Co 
The Student's Lyall arper 
Hetiprin’s Geology 8. B &Co 
Pillsbury’s Biology 8. B. &Co. 





Star Worshipers. 


An Arabian missionary before the Amer- 
ican Society of Comparative Religions, 
gave recently, an interesting account of a 
curious religion he encountered in a trip to 
the lower Euphrates and Tigris. 


of this peculiar sect: 


Christians, desi 


ber is rapidl 


1s rn: 


the planets the evil. 


“ These strange peo- 
ple whom we know as the Star Worship- 
pers, Sabeans, Nasoreans, or St. 
ate themselves the 
daeans, and al ough they number only a 
few thousand, remain entirely distinct from 
the Jews, Moslems, and Christians, among 
whom they have dwelt for centuries. Their 
origin is lost in obscurity, and their num- 

7 diminishing. Their religion 
is compounded of Christian, heathen, and 
Jewish elements; the language they speak 
different from that of their neigh- 
hey are a moral, peaceful, and in- 
dustrious people. They believe that the 
stars embody the good of the universe, and 
Unlike the Parsees, 
they do not worship the sun and the moon. 


He said 


ohn 
fan- 


£160. 


45. 2d. 


to the 


people, — + 
ance before 
be seen. 


Westminster Abbey Burial-Fees. 


Burial in Westminster Abbey is not, of 
course, a question of money, but there are, 
a correspondent states, certain fees charged 
for interment within that ancient pile. 

the fees amounted to £150 or 
Jean Stanley introduced many re- 
forms in the scale of charges, with the re- 
sult that the maximum cost is now 
It may, however, be £20 less. 
variations in cost arise in connection with 
the contribution demanded for the fabric 
fund, which is 


Former! 


— of interment. 
the bill are £34 25. 2d. for fees to the dean, 


I found that their knowledge of astronomy 
was thorough in many respects.” 
ther said that their moral code is that of 
the Old Testament in every particular, and 
that he found them an easily approachable 

itrequired a long acquaint- 
ey allowed their literature to 


£26, £36, or 


46, according 
ther items in 


He fur- 


11r 
he 
stances. 


two grains of 


cannons, choir, and vergers, and £31 2s. 
on account of silk scarfs, 
gloves to the clergy, choir, and vergers, 
which were formerly provided by the un- 
dertaker and charged for his account. 
“ Westminster Gazette.” 


hatbands, and 


Source of Gold. 


Professor Liversidge finds 
natural saline derosits. 
other natural salts contain from one to 
old per ton, while bittern 
waters and kelps furnish in some cases 
from fourteen to twenty grains, 
examined the structure of 
from many different sources, 
and etching sections. 
nuggets possess a well-marked crystalline 
structure and usually contain foreign sub- 
He suggests that the gold has 
been slowly deposited from aqueous solu- 
tion and thet the nuggets are more or less 
rolled masses of oat 
free from disintegrated veins. 


old in all 


Rock salt and 


He also 


gO old nuggets 


y polishin 
He finds that a 


which have been set 
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Every Teacher Should Use and Recommend 


- HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 
“KOH-I-NOOR” DRAWING PENCILS 





In 16 Degrees. 


They Never Break nor Smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 


123 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





LABOR SAVING TEXT-BOOKS. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books were written by men of combined 





a view to producin 
Pupils study these 


THESE ARE THE FAMOUS 


**~BOOKS THAT TEACH,” 


AND THE SUBJECTS TREATED BY THEM ARE 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Correspondence, Grammar, Civil Govern- 
ment, Political Economy, and Spelling. 


the best results with the least amount of labor on the part of the teacher. 
ooks with locreasing interest and benefit, and teachers are relieved of all 
drudgery, thus adding to the value and pleasure gt their work, 


business and school-room experience, with 


These books are neither experiments, imitations nor compilations, but are original, standard 
works, and are used in thousands of schools, where they give complete satisfaction 


Catalogue sent free to teachers on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


SOOO GS GE OOO OF0FFS8 24 SS4E4SSE4E8G8 ua 


Publishers, 
CHICAGO, ILL 














¥. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR, 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. 


Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. ~* 
New Copyright Introductions —New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Price, postpaid, so cents each. 


Catalogue Sree—send for on’. | Davin MOK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH 14 





New No. 3. 


Double Ruled, 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


New No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 


° Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





—ISAAC PITMAN’'?, 

Taught in the New Vork 

Public Schools. Get 
““Manual of Phonography,”’ by Isaac Pitman, a 
Complete Self-Instructor, 144 pp., postpaid, 40 cts. 
Over 900,000 sold. Mention this pager for Frua 
Triat Lesson, 


ISAAC PITMAN, & SONS, 83 Union 8q., ¥. Y. 








Nature Study and Related Subjects 


Part I. —Tew Cuaxts: .4 comspectus of a year's work- 
Part II.—Norss, 167 pp.: Suggestions as to Method. 


Not sold separately. Postpaid, 85 cents. 
Chicago Normal School Publishing House, 


R. Bartscn. 691 Stewart Av., Chicago, II). 


Our New Publications, 


ooo 


FABLES AND RHYMES. 


(First Reader Grade.) 


ESOP AND MOTHER GOOSE. 


** Classics which will cultivate the ear for the 
music of verse and will stimulate the imagina- 
tion” A version of the Fables, ‘'‘ which does not 
descend to silliness on the one hand, nor rise far 
above the average comprehension of childhood on 
the other,” 


large Type. Superb Illustrations. 
Mailing pric.—Boards, 25 cts., Cloth, 30 ets, 


POLLARD’S ADVANCED SPELLER 


Mailing price, 30c, A Speller that Teaches 
Spellicg. 

The only Speller which clearly develops the 
| PRINCIPLES of Spelling, Syliabication, and 
| Accent. 


/_POLLARD’S ADVANCED READER. 


(In preparation.) For Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
This book will contain many of the choicest 
selections in literature for School Reading. 





| S7TUD/ES 1N PLANT LIFE. 
TEACHER’S BOTANICAL AID. 
| 


A series of 28 Charts, in which 
300 DRAWINGS FROM NATURE 
fully illustrate 
THE HISTORY OF THE PLANT from its 
Germination to Maturity of its Fruit 
and Seeds. 


THE ANATOMICAL 


STRUCTURE of its 

parts; and various 

| SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS OF THE FLOW- 

| ER TO SECURE CROSS FERTILIZATION, 

| Designed for teaching NATURE STUDY in 

| Primary Grades and for teaching BOTANY 
in High Schools and Academies. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


CHICAGO. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND recistRy |] le CHILDRENS 


OF ACADEMIC COSTUME, 


COTRELL & LEONARD, 472-478 Broadway, Albany, N. 


Makers of CAPS and GOWNS, the BEST and 
CHEAPEST Academic Uniform. 


Write for tllustrated bulletin No. 13 and for price list if interested. 





A SONG BOOK 
FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME. 

# 


HOUR 


By Frank L. Sealy, 


Conductor of Newark Madrigal Club, 
Accompanist for Walter Damrosch in the 
Néw York Oratorio Society, etc., etc. 


A NEW SONG BOOK 


With arrangements from Abt, Schumann, 
Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Fesca, Peel, Gade, 
Gluck; melodious songs of pronounced 
carrying, wearing and singing qualities, 
quickly learned, and easily within range 
of a child’s voice. 





Five Thousand in use in the 
Public Schools of Newark. 





Cloth, 75 pp. Price, 60 Cents, 
of all Dealers, or by Mail, 
Send for Circular and Sample Page. 


New Jersey Song Book Co. 


901 PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, 
NEWARK, N, J. 
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Was Never Well 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Civen 
Her Permanent Health. 

“T was a pale, puny, sickly woman, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 
never well. I had female troubles anda 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad- 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
had faith in the medicine at once. I began 
taking it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 103 
pounds, and never have any sickness 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.”” Mrs. LUNA Far- 
NuM, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 27, steless, mila, estec 


25¢. 











This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7 and $10 | 
orders. Now is your chance | 
to get orders for our Teas 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, | 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—“‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
mnnicating with advertisers. 


**Moroccoline’’ Substitute for Leather. 


A Boston firm has invented a substitute 
for leather for upholstering purposes which | 
they call moroccoline. It has been thor- | 
oughly tested and found to answer every | 
purpose, and has also the recommendation | 
of being only one-third as expensive as 
leather. Moroccoline is made on one sin- | 
gle thickness of either drill or duck, with a} 
heavy surface coating, and is much more | 
durable than some imitation leather on the 
market. It can be handsomely embossed | 
by the electroplate process, so that the ef- | 
fect is a reproduction of any,desired leather | 
grain. 





Tallest of all Trees. 
In New South Wales, Victoria, and 
| Tasmania grows a species of gum tree— | 
| eucalyptus amygdalina is its scientific name 


| —which, Sir F. Von Mueller says, prob- | 
| ably re resents “the tallest of all trees of | 
| the globe.” The loftiest specimen of this | 


| tree yet measured towers to the height of | 
| 471 feet. A prostrate tree, measured in 
| Victoria, was 420 feet long, and the distance | 
| from the roots to the lowest branch was 295 
|feet. At that point the trunk was 4 feet in| 
diameter and 360 feet from the butt the 
[diameter was still 3 feet. The wood of 
this tree is hard and of good quality, it| 
grows quickly and yields a great quantity | 
| of volatile oil from its leaves, which are | 
| very abundant.—“ American Contractor.” 





The reality of stage life is vividly pic- 
| tured in the sprightly story by Mrs. a "| 
|court W illiamson entitled “The 
| Stormers.” A young lady who «= er] 
| Some success aS an amateur actress starts 
| out as a professional actress and meets the | 
tragic incidents and the comic ex gg ood 
| that are inseparable from such a The 
| droll characters to be met with os - travel- 
| ing company of actors are admirably | 

ictured. In course of time she meets a| 
over who rescues her from a position that | | 
had become intolerable and hencforth all | 
goes well. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, | 
New York. 75 cents.) 


| 


“The Son of the Czar,” by James M. 

Graham, is a historical romance dealing 
with Russia in the early part of the eigh- | 
teenth century. The characters are mem- | 
bers of the royal family and those intimate- | 
ly connected with them; the story is a| 
revelation of Russian life and character. | 
It is a strong, well-told story, and cannot | 
fail to have an_ extraordinary interest for | 
Americans. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. $1.25.) | 


Florida. 


Last Tour of the Season via Pennsyl-| 
vania Railroad. 


The iast of the popular Pennsylvania | 
Railroad —_ -conducted tours to| 
Jacksonville will leave New York and) 
Philadelphia by special train of Pullman 
palace cars on Tuesday, March 8. , 
|. Round-trip tickets, valid to return on| 
regular trains until May 31, 1898, and in-| 
cluding railway transportation in each di-| 
| rection, and Pullman accommodations (one | 
berth) and meals on special train going, will | * 
| be sold at the following rates: New York, | 
| $50: 4. Philadelphia, $48.00; Canandaigua, | 

Erie, $54.85; Wilkesbarre, $50.35 ; | 
Pickin, $53.00; and at proportionate | 
rates from other points. 
| For tickets, itineraries, and full informa- | 

tion apply to ticket agents; Tourist | 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; Thomas | 
| Purdy, Passenger Agent, Long Branch Dis- | 
| trict, 789 netlabel, Newark, N.J.; Thos. | 
| E. Watt, Passenger Agent Western Dis-| 
| trict, Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. W 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Aguet,| 
| Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


During the fang ram Period. 


| Mrs. WINsLow’s SooTHING Syrur has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS b MILLIONS. Po MOTHERS for 
their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 
SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 
GUMS, ALLAYS all fr CURES WIND © COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Dru ugetsts 
of the sg 














The “BEST Tonic 


is LIQUID FOOD, 
easily digested, nat- 
urally vigor-giving, 
refreshing, Con- 
tains no drugs, does 
contain pure, nour- 
ishing food,together 
with the great 
natural vegetable 
tonic, hops. Ban- 
ishes _ indigestion, 
nervousness, invites 
profound, restful 
i sleep and puts 
——y energy in your 
nerves and mus- 
cles and flesh 
on your bones, 











Sold by All Druggists. 








in Tag 2 
aslow’s Seething aore Ps "and take no other 
kind, Twenty-five cents a bottl 


NATURE STUDY SONG BOOK. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE 


109 beautiful songs of nature: also 
selections from poems of the best 
American authors. Songs for all 
special occasions: “Bird Day,” 
“Arbor Day.” “May Day,” &c. 





The best musical talent have contributed 
to its pages. 


| We will send copies at the following prices: 
Stiff Board Covers, = .30 
Japanese Sea [loss Cover, .40 


Postage, 8 cents. 


Send 38 cts. in stamps for sample copy Write 
us for jurther infor mation 


Art and Nature Study Pub. Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. l. 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE U. 8, 











3 | oy. On 6x9 feet. - $350, oe feet . $ 8.75 
2¢x4 “ 11016 x10 - « 385/10x - 8.25 
8 x5 “ 1.45 |6 x12 “ 4.50 lexin o - 9% 
= Be 1.75|7 x12 “ . . 525/10x20 “ - 10.75 
. oe * 200|7 xJ4 “* . . 600/12x20 * . 12.35 
oa @ 225/8 x12 “ . . S@/i2x25 ** . 15.00 
$m°* + Bee * 6.70 |15x25 “* + 18.50 
5 x8 a 2.80/8 xi6 “ .. 7.15/15x90 “ . . 21.90 
6x00“ .. Sw'Oxis * - 7.75 \20x390 “ . . 2.00 


Sent on receipt oft price or C. O. D. 


Buy of the Manufacturer and Save All 
iscounts. 


J. A. JOEL & CO, 88 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Seneten this paper. 


HJOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. mespenssste. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
Sprague Correspond School of J: 

No. g4 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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enol) 
Constable AC 


LACES. 


Lace Flouncings, Edgings, 
and Galloons to match. 
Point Venise All-Overs, Laces and 





Insertions, 
Spangled Robes, Nets, and Garni- 
tures, 


Nets, Chiffons, Gauzes, Veilings. 


Embroidered Mousseline 
Robes. 


Sroadovay Ke 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM. ceccnimene: 


» BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, > Fotehes, Rash 
Skin diseaser, 
poe | every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmiess 
we it ts it to be 
sure ro! 
——~ Bey = perly 
counterfeit simi. 
is- 


48 BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 


Pontries as Wet 










*‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
os the least harm- 


ful of all the Skin rations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
-FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all yy and mney Goods Dealers 
Groaghout sme U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 

und in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy's Stern’s, 

Ehrich’s, —» 4 8, and — Fancy Goods Dealers. 

a Bew of base imitations. 1,000 Reward for 
arrest and D proof of any = selling the same. 








eee ee 
At qe End of Your Journey. ou will find 
&@ great convenience to go t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth B Aven, 63 Shes and 43d Sts., 
Opposite Gra ral Depot, New York. 

te 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





The Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam +" Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 


AMEPFICAN Pian. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3 00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(1oo) with bath, $3.02 ana upward. 
UROPEAN PLAN. 
too rooms, » $e. .ooperday. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $'.so perday. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
( 00) with bath, $2,00 and upward. 

Steam Heat included. 


L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 





Buckeye | Bell Fou ndry 


| Broadway, New York; 
| Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 





Seis arom” Ch ur 8 Gals Chines. Chimes, 


oN 





Old Point Comfort. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Leave New York and Philadelphia Sat- 
urday, Marchig. Tickets, including trans- 
portation going and returning, luncheon on 

oing trip, and one and three-fourths days’ 
»0ard at Old Point Comfort, will be sold at 
rate of $16.00 from New York; $15.00 from 
Trenton; $14.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 
Tickets will be valid to return by regular 
trains within six days. 

At a slight additional expense tourists 
can extend the trip to Virginia Beach, with 
accommodations at the Princess Anne 
Hotel. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
or Geo. W. Boyd, 


Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Art for the People. 
There are few things that go farther to- 
ward making the home attractive and 
pleasant to live in, than good pictures. To 


| put the work of really famous artists within 


the easy reach of a great number, is a 
praiseworthy undertaking, and this is just 
what The Proctor & Gamble Company, 
the makers of Ivory Soap, are doing. This 


| company has spared neither expense nor 
| time to secure the best. 
| * Waiting for the Stage,” 


Such pictures as 
by Percy Moran; 
*“ A Summer Girl,” and “ At Home,” by 
Alice Barber Stephens: “A Pink Rose,” 
by Leon Moran; “ Ready for Battle,” by 
Francis Day, and “ Autumn Leaves,” by 
W. Granville Smith, are the kind we are 
accustomed to see in the art galleries or 
occasionally in the pages of the leading 
magazines. They are not the sort usually 
employed for advertising purposes. It may 
fairly be said that The Proctor & Gamble 
Company are serving a double purpose. 
They are not only calling attention to Ivory 
Soap, one of the best and most favorably 
known articles of domestic consumption, 
but they are at the same time affording 
pleasure and better acquainting the public 
with first class contemporary art. 


Headaches of Extra-Cranial Origin. 


Thomas Hunt Stucky, M. D., Ph. D., 
Professor of Theory and Practice and 
Clinical Medicine, Hospital College of 
Medicine, Louisville, Ky., says: ‘“ When 
we take into consideration the many causes 
of headache, and look back upon the treat- 
ment for the past twenty years for the con- 
dition, by opium or its alkaloids, chloral, 
the bromides, etc., and remember their 
tardiness of producing relief and the dan- 

er of having our patients become drug- 
nb ang *tis indeed,a fact that Antikamnia 
has proven a Godsend to the people, as 
well as the profession. One fact is evident, 
and that is that Antikamnia has almost en 
tirely displaced opium, its compounds and 
derivatives. If it ies done this and nothing 
more, its mission is a great one and its 
usefulnes thoroughly established. ‘It does 
not depress the heart's action; it does re- 
lieve pain. An extended use from its first 
appearance on the market has served to 
increase my confidence in the great vaiue 
of Antikamnia.’” 

For Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have re- 
markable curative properties. Sold only 
in boxes. 





WOMAN'S DELICATE ORGANISM. 


Nothing in the world.is so delicate and 
intricate as the organism of woman, and 
nothing so productive of good health in 
women as Beecham’s Pills. It would be 
well for all women to remember that all 
obstructions, all irregularities, of whatever 
kind, can be positively removed by Beech- 
am’s Pills. They are the stepping stone to 
bright eyes, x & rosy complexion, and 
everything, in fact, that goes to make u 
happy, healthy, wholesome eonstheed. 
Beecham’s Pills are for sale the wide world 
over and they cost only a quarter a box. 


Madam or Miss!! This is for You 


Beecham’s Pills cure sour, sick, or weak 
stomach, all liver troubles, neuralgias and 
all bilious and nervous disorders. Beech- 
am’s Pills stop the unnatural appetite of 
young girls for indigestible substances. 
They flush pale cheeks and purify sallow 
or pimply complexions. They quickly 
cure the sick or nervous headaches, the 
backaches, the flying pains, the irregular 
secretions, and the general debility of weak 
women. Beecham’s Pills, by checking 
nausea and vomiting, strengthen the ex- 
pectant mother. They enable women to 
pass the turn of life with ease and comfort. 
At all places. under all circumstances, 
Beecham’s Pills are worth a guinea a box 
to every woman; and cost but a quarter 
a box. 









“COLLARS 
evVERSIBLE 8 CUFFS. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
and iyo 


fessional Men, Farmers 
Why ow exce] the linen kind: Th 


their sha will not wilt. Both si rr 
made of ne cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
lining. Perfectly laundered and 


Say TO 6 BE WASHED. , 
. and then discard, - 

ASK THE ‘DEALERS FOR THEM. 

Ifnot found at whe stores, send six cents for 

sample collar and cuffs, naming size and styie 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 















AGENTS sccis.$100we'runish evenvrnine. 


_—_— work at home or travel, showing, appointing agents, 
and taking orders. Patented “ Quaker” Bath Cab- 
Demand unlimited. Home ne 


or 
fies system, produces Oleanliness, Health 
Stren . Prevents — obesity. Oures 
Seen Bheo LaGrippe, 
d Eczema, Catarrh, Femule I 8, Blood, Skin, 
Nerve. wove, Eiauey troubles. Beautifies Complexion > 
teed hest made. Price, $5. Wt.,5 ios. Write 

today. Book Fras Kk. WORLD MFG. OO.,Cincinnats.@ 





we SHORT EX: 


First lesson FREE. When competent I secure 
ar te oaitions forall pupils. Addre 
AFFEE, - Oswego, N. ¥. 





School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 





J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





“Tt may be true what some men Say. 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC, 


end orses See 
lris asolid cakeo 


corraenre 


pwhata men say,” 
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WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA.| "SAVE TIMES 
This work contains between 3000 and 4000 examples and problems. S00 BOSS \ 


These are thoroughly graded, and they are especially numerous in the 
important chapters on Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals. 

Teachers wishing to become acquainted with this superior work will 
be afforded every facility. Terms for introduction reasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. | CHICAGO. be RS = 


ALPHABETICAL Na * 
CATALOGUE s NE cw YOR List TION Tras 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT IN COLOR. ™ — 
Twenty-six numbers of the new series in color, now ready, size 6x9. 
EGYPTIAN, nine plates. ROMANESQUE, four plates. PRA C TICAL BOOKS 
GREEK, nine plates. BY ZANTIN&, four plates. 


Also uncolored folio sheets in ten different styles. 
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SCHOOL COLOR BOXES. ‘on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 


Our Color Boxes Nos. I. and XIII. are especially recommended for use in connection with historic ornament | , =. _ > , P 
and nature study. These boxes contain three and twelve cakes respectively, with two good brushes. Liberal W ork ing, C arpent ry , an d Kindred 


di ti tit . ° a 
scount in quantity MECHANICAL DRAWING. Subjects, Suited to the use 


Rouillion’s Course in Mechanical Drawing is the latest, most comprehensive, intelligible, and convenient- f + = } = 
ly arranged text-book on the subject yet published. Gives all necessary instruction as to the use of the vari- O eacners in 
ous drafiing instruments and materials, and also instructions for the blue print process of reproducing 


— SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


We have greatly enlarged our list of pictures for school-roums. Over 100 beautiful and inexpensive 
reproductions of famous buildings, monuments, sculptures and paintings. Sena for new illustrated catalogue 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Circular on Application. 
i pom ° Wew TORE.” 15t WHICAGO. | WILLIAI T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 


23 Warren Street, New York. 
MARTHAS Seashore, TEN 


Delightful DEGREES “ The Survival of the Fittest.” 


VINEYARD SUMMER Sea Bathing, COOLER 
C Road Than on the D [ A | 
INSTITUTE mg: taal cg . Mainland. EL of the CA TION 
Cottage City, Mass. OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. entered its 8th year September, 1897. In its sphere it is 








A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 


Jul 12, SCHOOL OF METHODS —Elementary: 3 Weeks—20 Instructors. | However crowded with reading-matter your table 
S y SCHOOL OF METHODS.—High Schoul: 3 Weeks—20 Instructors, | may be. you should not fail to take and read the oldest 
ed 


1898s. 20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS; 4 and 5 Weeks—25 Instructors, | nd best educational monthly magazine in the Unit 
| States. Allarticles printed in EDUCATION are 


Send for Sixty-four Page Circular giving full information in regard to the STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 


- outlines of work ia all departments, sd- | It is contributed to and read by many of the leading 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. educators of the day. No progressive teacher can 

| afford to do without it. Sabsoripsion price. $3. 
| Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. a 


SUMMER COURSES: 

Fourth year, July s—August 13. Courses in Mathematics, Science, Languages, and 
Pedagogy. A —- suburban locality in New York city. For circulars, address 
CHARLES B. BLISS, 

University Heights, New York City. 


TOILET PAPER 


PEKKA KEKE KKK KKK aaay 




















We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


and A. P. W. PAPER CO., SEND FOR ~~~ ART ase 


TH SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
ALBANY, N. y. LSYRACUSE. NEW-YORK. U.S.A 


- . Chicago. | 
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